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KAVA DRINKING IN VITILEVU, FIJE’ 
By R. H. LEsTER 


PART I. KAVA 


CLOSE study of kava drinking on Vitilevu, Fiji, has brought many interesting 

facts to light that have not, so far as I am aware, been fully appreciated before. 
Research on kava customs in Polynesia and the western Pacific reveals the fact that, 
in all Polynesia, there is only a dialectal difference in the name of the root and the 
beverage and that there is very little difference in the ritual ; whereas in the latter 
area where the custom prevails, each main group of islands has not only an entirely 
different etymon, but the ritual also varies considerably. In the Fiji Islands the 
etymon, yanggona, is unique and the ritual, as practised in various parts of Vitilevu, 
varies from the most primitive Melanesian pattern to a technique more elaborate 
than that which is found in any part of Polynesia. 

Thinking that the evolution of the social kava ceremony in Fiji was governed 
largely by Tongan influence, I spent many months following that trail of thought ; 
and it was only after serious discussion on the subject with Ratu J. L. V. Sukuna, 
the greatest living authority on Fijian customs and procedure, that certain facts 
were brought to light which gave rise to another theory regarding the culture 
responsible for the development of the modern kava ritual. These facts and the 
conclusions drawn therefrom are presented in this paper. 


Medical Properties. 
Kava is, according to Gifford’s rendering, the Tongan term for the Piper 


methysticum (Forster), a pepper plant.2 The medical properties of the root are dis- 
cussed at length in the British Pharmaceutical Codex (1934); by the Encyclopedia 


1This paper was accepted by the University of Sydney as a thesis for the Diploma in 
. Mr. Lester is attached to the Native Lands Commission in Fiji. 
2E. W. Gifford, Tongan Society, Bishop Museum Bulletin 61, p. 163. 
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Britannica and many other authorities. The Rev. Joseph R. Deihl, S.M., gives a 
most concise account of these properties, quoting the most important authorities.? 
Kava was official in the British Pharmacopaia (1914), where it was prescribed as a 
urinal-genital antiseptic ; but, with better drugs available, it was thrown out of the 
1932 edition. In August, 1939, Dr. Keesing, of the University of Honolulu, informed 
me that the Rockefeller Foundation scientists are investigating the antiseptic 
properties of kava, which are thought to be considerable. This may account for the 
fact that, in so far as Fiji is concerned, no epidemics or ill-effects have been traced to 
kava drinking in spite of the fact that the beverage is frequently mixed in water of 
very doubtful purity, is drunk from communal cups, and brewed under the most 
unhygienic conditions. 

Mr. W. J. Blackie, M.Sc., Government Chemist, the (Fiji) Colonial Service, has 
informed me that he suspects the presence of vitamin C in kava. He is, I under- 
stand, carrying out experiments. 


Effects from Excess Drinking. 

It appears to be an universal opinion that kava possesses intoxicating powers. 
This is not correct. It is true, however, that very excessive drinking may lead to a 
temporary loss of control over leg muscles, causing an individual to stagger or even 
to be actually unable to walk, although the brain remains quite clear. There is a 
Fijian term for this condition, matent. But in fifteen years’ experience of kava 
drinking in all parts of Fiji, I have never witnessed such a condition and have only 
once personally experienced a slight feeling of weakness in the knees. Excessive 
drinking certainly produces a most unpleasant effect on the eyes and skin, called 
kani. ‘The eyes and pores exude a pale yellow substance and the skin becomes dry 
and scaly. This complaint is most commonly found in the areas where the undried 
root is consumed. This “ green”’ root is termed na vu ndroka. The brew in such 
areas is also very thick (sosoko). I have been informed by Fijians of Mbua, Vanua 
Levu, and also of Kandavu, that excessive use of kava produces sterility. Others 
claim that this effect is only temporary and follows a heavy drinking bout. Pregnant 
women are discouraged from drinking kava, but the custom of permitting women to 
drink it at all dates from comparatively recent times when kava drinking ceased to 
be purely a religious rite and became a social ceremony where all and sundry might 
join in. 

A light brew may be drunk in large quantities over a long period of years without 
any apparent detrimental effects on the health, but a strong mixture, if only drunk 
in small quantities, first produces a headache (and possibly nausea), followed by 
constipation. Fijians believe that death from bowel complaints often results from 
excessive use of a strong mixture. From personal experience, I consider that the 


3 Primitive Man, Vol. V, No. 4, Oct. 1932. Catholic Anthropological Conference, Washington, 
D.C. 

* This statement cannot be corroborated by medical authorities for lack of evidence. I am 
quoting a Fijian opinion expressed on the subject. 
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strongest kava found in Fiji grows on the island of Mbengga, while that grown in the 
hills of Namosi ranks next. I am informed however that the upper reaches of the 
Sambeto River, western Vitilevu, produces an even more potent variety. 


Flavour. 


The flavour of kava depends largely upon its cultivation and the climate in which 
it is grown. It is bitter but leaves a very pleasant clean taste in the mouth after 
swallowing it, not dissimilar to the flavour left after washing the mouth out with 
Milton. In appearance the liquid is yellow-green and opaque. The “taste” for 
the drink is an acquired one, and some people never grow to like it, but those who 
do—I am referring particularly to Europeans—drink considerable quantities without 
any ill effects whatsoever. The usual reaction on first tasting kava is to spit it out 
quickly and exclaim, ‘‘ Faugh! Soapsuds!!” : 

In Fiji—in common with many other places—the kava root was once prepared 
for mixing by chewing it into small pellets, but the habit was not universal in this 
group. The subject of chewing the root is discussed in a later chapter ; it is men- 
tioned here because some folk, including Europeans who have drunk the mixture 
made from chewed kava, think that the flavour is distinctly different and better 
than when the drink is prepared from a root which has been grated or pounded—the 
alternative method of preparation. Miss Gordon-Cuming describes an experiment 
which was carried out by Dr. (later Sir) William Macgregor who handed out six 
ounces of root to be chewed. When the chewed pellets were weighed, they turned 
the scale at seventeen ounces ! 

There is a considerable difference in the flavour of kava which is made from the 
sun-dried root (vu singant), which is supposed to have been introduced into Fiji 
from Tonga, and that which is mixed from the undried root. The latter is much 
preferred throughout the greater part of Vitilevu. 


Cultivation. 

The plant is cultivated in Fiji wherever it will grow, but it appears to favour an 
altitude of between 500 and 1,000 feet and, therefore, a wet climate. Plants may 
frequently be seen growing around the foundations of the houses. I have observed 
this especially in the province of Namosi. Large plantations flourish in the neigh- 
bourhood of Suva, apparently thriving in very little soil over a foundation of “ soap- 
stone.” The largest roots come from Tavuki, Kandavu. One such root was 
brought from there to Suva for the Fijian kava ceremony of welcome to the Duke of 
Gloucester in 1935. The root was carried in triumph through the streets of Suva by a 
dozen men bearing a full-grown man enthroned in its centre. Another example 
of root development comes from Rakiraki, Ra. The story is told by Mr. G. T. Barker, 
Curator of the Fiji Museum. A Fijian planted a shoot to celebrate the advent of 


5C. F. Cuming, At Home in Fiji, Edinburgh, 1882, p. 51. 
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his first-born son. Mr. Barker saw the root when it was about twenty years old. 
The top of the root, exposed just above the soil, measured two feet across, the main 
stems rose ten feet high and were supported on a wooden frame. These were three 

‘inches thick at the base. When the root was cut up and dried shortly after, the 
product filled three copra sacks.* The average height attained by the plant is between 
six and seven feet: the root might measure two feet through the thickest part. 
Maturity is attained in about five years, though some plants are left in the ground for 
seven years. The plant is propagated by shoots.’ 


Kava DRINKING PEOPLE 


Kava is drunk as far north of the Pacific as Hawai'i, and as far south as Tonga, 
as far west as New Britain, and at Mangareva in the east. Although three races 
drink it, namely Polynesians, Micronesians and Melanesians, the custom is not 
universal amongst them ; there are people in several groups of islands, or portions 
of groups, who do not drink it. In some parts of Polynesia the habit appears to be 
dying out. Tahiti is an example of this, for Henry* only quotes legends in which 
kava drinking is mentioned. It is understood that kava drinking was forbidden in 
Tahiti by the early missionaries. That kava was drunk there, and frequently, we 
learn from Chevalier Dillon,*® who tells of his visit to Otahiti over a hundred years 
ago, where he observed that it was drunk in the morning while fasting, and also taken 
with food, “. . . the people saying that food improves the effect.” 


New Zealand is an example of a place where although kava is not drunk, and 
never was drunk by the Maoris, after their landing there, allusion is apparently made 
to the custom in certain religious ceremonials.° Dr. Handy draws attention to the 
fact that, ‘‘it is significant that the arrangement of figures of the gods for their 
sacrificial feasts in this tomb-temple, and also in the larger temples used primarily 
for ceremonial, duplicate the formal seating order in a kava-drinking rite in Samoa 
or Tonga, in which the ranking and presiding chief or priest occupied the central 
position at the head of a semi-circle of dignitaries . . .”""4 There is very little doubt 
that the Maoris, on their arrival in Aotearoa (New Zealand), searched for the kava 
previously used by them in their rituals but had to be content with a cousin-plant 
of the Piperacee, the Piper excelsum, which cannot be drunk, and so could only be 
used symbolically in their ceremonies. The people call this particular species 
kawakawa. 


* A copra sack is a four-bushel bag; when filled with dried kava the approximate weight 
would be 140 Ibs. 


7 Hence the saying in Samoa, ‘“‘ Dig up the kava root, but plant the branch.” 
®T. Henry, Tahiti, Bishop Museum Bulletin. 

* Dillon, Discovery of La Pérouse, London, 1829. 

 R. Firth, Primitive Economics of the New Zealand Maori, London, 1929. 
"E. S. C. Hardy, Polynesian Religion, Bishop Museum Bulletin 34, p. 173. 
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Kava will grow neither in the Gilberts nor in the Ellice Islands, and there is no 
tradition that the habit was ever known by the people.!” 

Several instances arise in the western Pacific where some communities will 
not drink kava while their near neighbours do so. Ambrim, in the New Hebrides, 
is an example of this. I found from personal experience while resident there that 
the people have a peculiar aversion to the habit, looking upon their kava-drinking 
neighbours on Pentecost Island, seven miles away, with considerable contempt 
because they drank it. Kava is not drunk on Pauma (nor, I think, on Aoba) ; but 
it is consumed on Anaiteum, Tanna, Erromanga, Epi and Malekula. Kava is drunk 
neither in the Solomon Group nor in Papua ; but it is drunk in New Britain, New 
Ireland, the Banks Group and the Torres Islands. Other islands in Melanesia 
where the kava habit is practised are : Tikopia, inhabited by Polynesians ; Vanikoro ; 
Admiralty Islands ; and finally, the principal subject of this paper, Fiji.1* 


THE ORIGIN OF KAVA DRINKING 
Theories. 

The origin of kava drinking is obscure and but few legends on the subject appear 
to be recorded. Both Dr. Rivers and Dr. Handy offer theories on the subject that 
are worth recording here. 

The former suggests that there is no very great difference between the cultures 
of the kava people and the betel people. Both probably come from the same part 
of the world, and the difference between them is explained perhaps merely by the lapse 
of time between the two streams of migration, and by developments and changes 
which took place during the interval. The suggestion is that, in the first instance, 
a betel-chewing people lacking the necessary berry would only use plants found in 
their new home which resembled the betel ingredients. Incidently, this new home 
might be only a few miles by sea from the island from which they came. It is 
supposed that they first chewed the Piper methysticum leaves until someone discovered 
that the root, when first dried, and then mixed with water, had a more agreeable 
flavour. 

In my opinion, Rivers is perfectly correct in his theory regarding the cultural 
likenesses between the kava-drinkers and the betel-chewers—as applied to the 
western Pacific, the sphere of his activities. He makes no suggestion, however, as 
to why kava-drinking became a religious rite in that part of the world limited to 
initiated members of the tribe or a secret society, and quite taboo to women, whereas 
betel-chewing is a habit free to all members of the community. All he tells us is that 
kava-drinking and betel-chewing are practised by communities dwelling together, 
or who are separated by only a few miles of sea. 


12 Mr. H. E. Maude, Native Lands Commissioner, Gilbert and Ellice Islands Administration, 
is my informant. ‘ 

18 W. H. R. Rivers, History of Melanesian Society, Vol. I, pp. 72, 82-86, 227, 244; Vol. II, 
p. 255. W. J. Durrad, “ Notes on the Torres Islands,” Oceania, Vol X, No. 4, p. 389. Accounts 
have also been written describing kava customs in Micronesia, for instance, F. W. Christian, 
The Caroline Islands, p. 190. 
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Dr. Handy believes that the kava drinking ceremony is peculiarly and dis- 
tinctively Tangaloa-Polynesian and that the socio-religious ceremony (generally 
assumed to be the product of local evolution) represents the adaption to Polynesian 
conditions of the Buddhist tea drinking which is still preserved in Japan, to which 
country it was imported from China during the Sung Dynasty. The Japanese tea 
ceremony, he says, shows the most interesting parallels in details with the Tangaloa- 
Polynesian kava ceremony. We are reminded that the formal posture of the Samoan 
chief, seated cross-legged, resting the right foot, with the sole up, on the left thigh, 
reproduces about as well as can be done in common life the conventional posture in 
which Buddha is depicted sitting in meditation, which was the conventional posture 
of the tea drinking Zen Buddhists in Japan. 

Neither of the above theories helps to throw any light upon the real origin of 
the kava drinking habit, because each one confines himself to a single area, Melanesia 
and Polynesia respectively, without making any apparent attempt to correlate the 
custom adopted by the two races—to say nothing of a third, Micronesia. It cannot 
be overlooked that these two races (and the third ?) have not only adopted a single 
custom, but have adopted it for a common purpose: to enact a religious rite. Nor 
was any attempt made to trace the original ‘‘ home ”’ of the plant. The Fiji Govern- 
ment Botanist, Mr. B. E. Parham, M.A., has informed me that, in his opinion, Java 
is the country to which the root is indigenous. It is considered a fact that all three 
races (though I hesitate to include Micronesia, because I have no supporting 
authorities to quote from) passed through—or along the coast of—Java in their 
migration to the Pacific, therefore it might be assumed that each people, or every 
community, took specimens of the root in order to try and cultivate it in their new 
homes, once they had finally settled in them. But I am unable to find any records 
stating that the root is used for drinking, or connected with any rites in Java. Having 
assumed that each independent migration which touched at Java (if they did so) 
took away specimens of the kava root, the question ‘‘ Why was the root used for 
purely religious purposes?” remains unanswered until it is certain that kava was 
used for similar purposes there. 

My purpose in this paper is to limit the dtienitus to (a) the possibility that kava 
drinking was introduced into Fiji from Melanesia, and the possibility that Polynesian 
kava culture might have subsequently influenced local ritual ; and (b) the possibility 
that kava drinking might have been first introduced into Tonga from Fiji. 


Legends. 

Only three legends regarding kava and its origin appear to be remembered in 
Fiji. The first refers to a root which was found growing on the grave of a Tongan 
leper, who was buried at Vuna, Taveuni, suggesting therein its introduction from 
Tonga. The second comes from the Lau Group and implies that kava was introduced 
into Tonga from there. The third is the most interesting (and probably the most 


14 E. S. C. Handy, op. cit., pp. 327-8. 
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important) of all; it comes from the Ra coast of Vitilevu, which is not far from 
Nakauvandra, the traditional settlement of a migration, led by one Lutunasomba- 
somba who first landed at Vunda on the west coast, eight miles from Lautoka, and 
there separated. The leader of the party which separated from Lutunasombasomba 
was an individual named Ndengei, and he with his followers proceeded by land, 
following the coast until they reached Nakauvandra in the hills not far inland, where 
they settled. Lutunasombasomba and his party went elsewhere by sea. Lutuna- 
sombasomba has since become the traditional ancestor (vu) of all the great chiefly 
families of Fiji, while Ndengei became the vw of all the priestly families. The legend 
is that, when twins called Thirinakaumoli (the drifting orange tree) and Nakau- 
sambaria (the tree that has been nibbled) killed a rooster which awoke Ndengei with 
its crowing every morning, they fled from his wrath, taking with them specimens 
of all the material culture which they possessed at Nakauvandra with the sole 
exception of kava; this they left for Ndengei’s use. The legend explains (to the 
Fijians in this area) the reason why kava was used only at religious rites, and its 
consumption limited to the senior descendant of the community and his priests. 
The chief drank because he was the mortal representative of the ancestor god. The 
legend might also suggest that this particular migration brought kava customs with 
them to Fiji, but investigations which have been made on the subject in the Vunda 
area, and which are discussed in the section dealing with that part of Vitilevu, 
suggest that this was not the case. 


Three other legends, each having an almost identical theme are told in Samoa 
(western area), Tonga and Pentecost Island (New Hebrides). They are recorded by 
Churchward!® and Rivers.1® The theme, briefly, is as follows: ‘A rat was seen 
nibbling a root of kava, after a while it fell down in a stupor, and later it revived. 
This happened over and over again, until the observers decided to try the root for 
themselves...” In the Tongan and Pentecost legends the observers were men. 
In the Samoan legend a girl saw this happening. Churchward’s version differs 
slightly because the sugar-cane (which the rat in this story also chews) produces the 
stupor, while the kava root made it bold and virile. The interesting part of Chruch- 
ward’s legend is the fact that it is definitely stated therein that the girl brought the 
kava to her island home of Savai’i from Fiji where she had been living for some 
time. It is not quite relevant, but it might also explain the reason why it is the 
practice in Samoa for maidens to serve kava to the chief, when everywhere else men 
prepare and also serve it. 


The Tutuilans of eastern Samoa maintain that the first kava was found at 
Fangafue, on the northern side of Tutuila, but no explanation is given as to how it 
got there.!’ The first traditional use of kava in Tonga is assigned to the reign of the 


15 Churchward, My Consulate in Samoa, London, 1887, p. 47. 
16W. H. R. Rivers, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 212. ; 
17 P. H. Buck, Samoan Material Culture, Bishop Museum Bulletin 75, p. 147. 
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tenth Tui Tonga, and took place on the island of Eneike, near to Tongatabu.!* 
In Futuna, a man belonging to Nganiu, Alofi, went into a trance, and was transported 
aboard a spirit boat. The spirit gave him a root of kava, which he still held in his 
hand when he came out of the trance. This was the first kava to reach Alofi.!* 
It might be remarked here that the Polynesian term for the kava assembly, or 
“circle” as it is sometimes called, is aloft. 


THE TAMBUA 


It is a curious fact that in Fiji there is a lack of legends concerning the two most 
important fundamentals of political ceremonial: kava, and the whale’s tooth, 
Na Tambua. It is certain that the word tambua does not mean a “ whale’s tooth,” 
for the word for tooth is mbati (the symbol is frequently referred to in ceremonial 
as ‘‘a small tooth” ... ‘“ E dnua, saka, manda, na mbatina lailai...’’ I am 
referring of course to modern ceremonies.) The word for a whale’s tooth is—to give 
several dialectal terms—tavuto, mbuisena or rumbi, according to the locality. The 
former word belongs to Mbau, whose dialect has now been officially adopted as the 
“‘ Fijian language.’’ There is no other root in the Mbauan to which tambua can be 
traced ; it must have some archaic meaning for an emblem which was displaced 
by the ivory whales’ teeth. It is generally believed that the whalers, who visited 
Fiji towards the close of the eighteenth century and during the early years of the 
nineteenth, introduced the precious modern ivory specimens which rapidly superseded 
the original tambua, whatever it was. Some say the original tambua were made from 
wood ; some that they were carved out of stone; while others maintain that the 
original tambua were ivory elephants’ tusks, and that the two tormer types (which 
certainly exist) were carved to resemble the latter of which there could not possibly 
have been many. Brewster, in his Hill Tribes of Fiji, suggests that Lutunasomba- 
somba brought the elephants’ tusks with him, as myths refer to something similar. 
I do not think that this was the case, because a site exists near Lautoka where the 
original inhabitants are said (according to their tradition) to have presented Lutuna- 
sombasomba and Ndengei, his companion, with a tambua when they first landed. 
The site where the government residency is now built is called Na tambua.” It 
is considered by some Fijians that the name na tambua was derived from the fact 
that the wooden article was carved (ta) from or out of (’¢) a very hard, durable 
timber called mbua. Another tradition has it that the wooden article first came to 
Vitilevu from Mbua, Vanua Levu, and on the question being asked: ‘ What is it, 
and where did it come from ? ”’ the reply made was, “ A ka e ta-i-Mbua ”’—“ a thing 
made at Mbua.”” Anyone with a knowledge of the language refuses to accept that, 


18 E. W. Gifford, op. cit., p. 156. 

1® Hazlewood, Fijian-English Dictionary, London, 1914, p. 226. 

2 The custom of qemesting a tambua to a visiting chief on coming ashore is only carried out 
if he is considered to be senior politically. Otherwise, the visitor would present his host with a 
tambua. If a tambua was presented by the Vunda a to Lutunasombasomba, they must have 
been familiar with it. Therefore the “‘ Nakauvandra people” did not bring the tambua to Fiji. 
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because the reply should have been ‘‘ A ka e ta mai Mbua.” However, there are 
some Fijians who believe this, incluing and eminent native government official, who 
wrote an article on the subject. Ratu Sukuna saw on one occasion a tambua, 
resembling an elephant’s tusk in both size and shape, which was carved from stone. 
The article was owned by a Fijian living at Lakemba, Lau. It was, he thought, a 
very ancient specimen, and unfortunately it has since disappeared. One or two ivory 
specimens, similar to elephant’s tusks, are said to exist still in the hills near to 
Nakauvandra and to have been seen by several people—Brewster was one—but 
nothing will apparently induce the owners to part with them, and they are only 
shown to especially privileged persons. It is claimed by the owners that these 
specimens were first brought to Fiji by the Nakauvandra migration, but most Fijians, 
especially those living in western Vitilevu, find it very difficult to believe that any 
other migration preceded Lutunasombasomba. 


In a ceremonial presentation of a tambua (the expression used is a curious one : 
na Vatonaki na tambua, “ entreating the tambua’’), which I witnessed at Viseisei, 
Vunda, recently, the article was referred to in the formal speech, which happened 
to be made in the Mbauan language for our benefit, as ‘‘e mdua na vatu...”, 
meaning “astone.” The local term for the tambua is ‘‘ nei wawa.”” The explanation 
for this use of the word “ vatu’”’ (which is not the obvious one: that stone articles 
were once used here) is that in some dialects a thing which is “ vatu vinaka”’ is a 
well-shaped article. 


ETYMOLOGY OF KAVA 


Polynesia. Kava, ’ava,’awa and kawa, to give most of the Polynesian dialectal 
variations, mean “ bitter, sour, acrid, sharp, or pungent.” 

Fiji. The Mbauan, and practically universal, term for the plant, the root and 
the beverage, is yanggona. In the Mbauan language yanggona has no other meaning 
or affinities as is the case with kava in Polynesia. On the north-west coast of Vitilevu, 
from Nandi to the border of Mba and Ra, there is a word, mggona, which means both 
“the beverage ” and “ bitter.” This is the only locality in all Fiji where the double 
meaning exists. Does not this fact suggest that these were the people who brought 
yanggona customs with them to Fiji, lending their word to the habit ? 

New Hebrides. Travelling westwards into Melanesia, we find a variety of terms 
quite different, in some cases, from either the Fijian or the Polynesian. In the New 
Hebrides kava is called milik, meruk, maluk and malohu, all of which are obviously 
dialectal kin. In Erromango the term is me have,*" which is not surprising as it is 
well known that the culture on this island has been considerably influenced by 
Polynesian immigration. 

Melanesia in General. A little farther north, in the Banks Group, kava is known 
as gea; according to Dr. Capell gea is not pronounced as it is spelt. The sound 


mW. H. R. Rivers, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 244. 
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cannot be written in roman characters, it is something akin to ‘‘ grhea.” In the 
Torres Islands it is called gi.” 


PART II. “ YANGGONA!” 


ANCIENT RITES ON VITILEVU 

The story of the development and evolution of the Mbau political kava ceremony 
is based upon the extraordinary travels of several social units who, for some reason 
or other, broke away from the parent tribe and who in time became a very important 
tribal unit themselves, only to become subsequently socially disrupted—as a result 
of a massacre, and then finally re-established on a stable social foundation. The 
units particularly referred to above are those which finally settled on the island of 
Mbau. There are also others which are concerned indirectly, namely the chiefly 
groups of Rewa, Lau, Namosi and Thakaundrove. The account of these happenings 
is drawn from the Native Lands Commission records, which have been compiled 
after many years of enquiry, but I am indebted principally to Ratu Sukuna, assistant 
to the Native Lands Commissioner, for the information. Without his assistance, 
which he has freely given, accuracy would have been an almost impossible attainment, 
for the records, in certain cases, lack continuity, a difficulty which can only be 
overcome—without exhaustive research—by the encyclopedic knowledge of the 
subject possessed by Ratu Sukuna. It is safe to say that none of this information 
has ever been previously compiled for publication, and that it refutes much that has 
already been written by those who did not have my good fortune, namely the 
assistance of both Ratu Sukuna*® and the Native Lands Commission records. 


Early History of Mbau. 

Perhaps more than six hundred years ago (the date is based upon genealogical 
tables which are by no means complete) some members of a migration which had 
travelled up the coast of Vitilevu and settled at a place called Verata. They divided, 
and some departed from the district and settled at a place called Mburebasanga 
(“ the forked temple ”’) on the delta of the Rewa River, which is known to the Fijians 
as Na Wai Levu ko Rewa. They called themselves after the place-name of their new 
settlement, and the paramount chief of Rewa is descended patrilineally from the 
ancestor who led them there and created the unit. Descent is through the senior 
subdivision of the first clan-division into which the social group is divided.** 


%2 Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 82, 85. 
* Ratu J. L. V. Sukuna, C.B.E., M.L.C., B.A. (Oxon.) ; Med. Militaire ; Administrative 


Officer, Colonial Government Service ; Commissioner, ative Lands (Trust) Enquiry 
and Assistant to the Native Lands Commissioner. 


24The “ clan-division ”’ (matanggali) is divided into several sub-divisions called tokatoka, 
each unit being based on descent from the ancestor who first created the group. The tokatoka 
is equivalent to an enlarged family group. Similarly, the entire social group acknowledging a 
common ancestor (yavusa) is subdivided into matanggali. 

It is definitely not proper to call a yavusa a tribe, just as it is inaccurate to call a matanggali 
a clan, because research has proved that yavusa, matanggali and even ‘okatoka are split up all 
over Fiji and exist as separate units—some quite ignorant of any former separation—and now 
are only recognized by common totems (thavuti). 

As no proper translation is possible for the above terms, they will be used in preference to 
tribe, clan and family group in this paper. 
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Another group crossed east to Ovalau and from there proceeded south to 
Moturiki. These folk, who called themselves Vusaratu, ‘“‘the family of ratus 
(chiefs),’”’ went over from Moturiki to Kumbuna on the mainland, west of Mbau ; 
much later they removed to Mbau which has an area of only twenty-one acres, driving 
out the original settlers who fled to the island of Koro, fifty or more miles north-east 
of Mbau. From Koro some of these fugitives went on to Lau, finally settling on the 
island of Lakemba, giving their new settlement there the name of their yavusa 
designation : Levuka. 

The third and last party to leave Verata went to Tonga, passing through Moala 
and Totoya. The people who remained behind at these two islands eventually went 
on to Nayau and founded the yavusa which subsequently became the leading chiefly 
yavusa of Lau, namely the Vuanirewa. 

It may be assumed that a party numerically sufficient to handle a canoe accom- 
panied the leader, Kolomavu, to Tonga. How long he remained there is unknown. 
Fijians assert that he married into the Tui Tonga family, and later returned to Moala, 
where he lived for a time. Subsequently, he returned to Verata.*5 Leaving Verata 
again, Kolomavu migrated inland to Nayavu on the Wainimbuka River, where he 
died. Later his descendants proceeded down the river to Viria which is situated on 
the banks of the Rewa River about twelve miles below the junction of the two main 
branches of the Rewa, one of which being the Wainimbuka. The members of this 
migration must have been very few in number because, when their leader, a man 
named Seru, decided to descend once more to the coast, some Viria men accompanied 
them as an escort. The descent was made down the Rewa, thence across country, 
skirting the borders of the Mburembasanga to a point on the mainland within sight 
of Mbau, but to the east, called Kamba. The escort did not remain long at Kamba 
but moved, first to Namuka and finally to Oveya, on the Namata River, where their 
descendants still dwell. The leader of this migration, Seru, founded the yavusa 
from which the present Mbauan chief claims descent. He was also the first Fijian 
chief to take the Tongan title of Tui.2* He became Tut Kamba and designated the 
name of Tuikamba for his group of followers. 


The travels of the Tuikamba were not yet completed. Leaving Kamba they 
moved towards Oveya. Seru, Tui Kamba I, is buried at Kamba and his grave-site 
is known. It is not known which Tuikamba went on to Oveya, but there the 
travellers came into contact with a branch of the yavusa that had migrated down- 
wards from Nakauvandra and had designated their leader Na Vu-ni-Valu, which 
means “‘ the leader in warfare.’”” The two units amalgamated and the leader became 
known as Vunivalu Tuikamba. 


25 The claim by the Fijians that Kolomavu married into the Tui Tonga family is not accepted 
in Tonga as there is no verification of this union in the genealogical table of the Tui Tonga. 
Probably because of this doubt Queen Salote did not go ashore at Mbau when she visited Fiji 
in 1936 but remained on board the government yacht, which anchored off Moturiki. In deference 
to her rank, the Mbauan chiefs visited her instead. 


26 Fijian chief here implies a chief of Vitilevu. 
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After the Vusaratu had moved from Kumbuna to Mbau, they were joined there 
by the Tuikamba and the Vunivalu, who recognized the chief of the Vusaratu as 
their overlord. The whole community then became known as the Yavusa Kumbuna, 
with the head of the yavusa known as the Roko Tui Mbau. 

The suggested reason for the coming to Mbau of the Tuikamba and Vunivalu 
units, and the willingness of the Tuikamba to recognize as his overlord his distant 
kinsman, the Roko Tui Mbau, is because the Tuskamba-Vunivalu units were not by 
any means a complete tribal formation ; they possessed neither a priestly clan (Mbete) 
nor was there any Matanivanua affiliation. The Vusaratu possessed both ; more- 


Lautoka 


LEVuU 


Dengei's journey to Nakauvandra 

Lutunasombasomba's journey to Nakauvandra 
The Vunivalu migration 

x The Mburembasanga migration 

—-.—- The Vusaratu migration 


over, the Roko Tui Mbau was a distant kinsman of the Tutkamba, since both the 
Vusaratu and the Tuikamba originally hailed from Verata. They were therefore 
vu-vata, the term given to two (or more) yavusa who claim a common ancestor. 

The priests of Mbau were taken from the second senior matanggali in the V usaratu. 
The herald affiliations (Matanivanua) were appointed from the same matanggali ; 
the head of these being the head of the second tokatoka, although he in turn was 
answerable for his actions to an official called Komai, who was a member of a junior 
tokatoka of the Roko Tui Mbau’s matanggali. It is most likely, however, that the 
function of the Matanivanua did not really evolve into the important social and 
political status that is his to-day until the Yavusa Kumbuna had become a stable 
political entity. 

It is thought that the establishment of the Yavusa Kumbuna took place during 
the early part of the seventeenth century, but no definite date can be set down. 
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This allows a period of approximately 250-300 years to have lapsed between the first 
migration to leave Verata and the establishment at Mbau of the Yavusa Kumbuna. 
This estimate may be excessive, but the genealogical tables are so broken that only 
one or two names appear at intervals. Ratu Sukuna is of the opinion that the arrival 
of the Vusaratu at Moturiki probably coincided with the departure from there of a 
party who eventually landed in Tonga; that they were, in fact, the primary cause 
of this exit to Tonga. According to the genealogical table of the Tui Tonga family, 
this event occurred early in the thirteenth century.2”. These dates are not really 
important except that they correlate closely with the “ movements ” of kava culture 
in this part of the Pacific, and are therefore relevant. 

From ‘the first establishment of the Yavusa Kumbuna to the close of the 
eighteenth century—a period of about 175 years—the social and political organization 
of Mbau developed considerably. The Roko Tui Mbaw’s function gradually assumed 
the réle of the chief of priests, while the Tui Kamba (who apparently dropped the 
title of Vunivalu after settling at Mbau, as will be seen later) assumed supreme 
secular control—a pattern which closely followed the Tongan organization. The 
extraordinary thing is, there is no tradition of any contact, direct or indirect, between 
““Mbau ” and Tonga subsequent to the return to Fiji of Kolomavu.*® 

As the Tutkamba grew in political importance—a growth that assumed rapid 
strides during Mbanuve’s time (1770-1805)—the prestige of the Roko Tui Mbau, 
as the official head of the Yavusa Kumbuna, waned. Tradition relates that several 
“sacred chiefs” were murdered and the sites where these murders took place are 
still known (by the place-names). Naulivou, successor to Mbanuve (d. 1829), is 
accused of having murdered the last Roko Tui Mbau to be installed in office. It isa 
fact that he was the first Tuckamba to be installed, and it is assumed that this 
ceremony would never have taken place during the lifetime of a Roko Tui Mbau. 
Incidentally, the words mai Mbau, “of Mbau,” in the title of this ceremony are 
always omitted as being superfluous. 

Following the murder of the last Roko Tui Mbau and the massacre of his heirs, 
the surviving members of the Vusaratu, which included priests and matanivanua 
affiliations, fled to Vuna, Taveuni, where a branch of the Vusaratu had established 
themselves as the chiefs of Vuna. Not a single male member of the Vusaratu now 
remained on Mbau. This meant that there were no priests to serve in the temples 
of their gods, and the disestablishment of the Yavusa Kumbuna as a stable political 
entity. It is not quite certain whether the flight of the Vusaratu priests occurred 
during the short reign of Naulivou, or after his brother Ratu Tanoa had succeeded 
him. Whenever it did occur, Ratu Tanoa is held responsible rather than Naulivou, 
because the latter never accomplished anything in his life that required personal 


27 E. W. Gifford, op. cit., pp. 13, 50. 


28 Mbau is written in inverted commas because it was not ones by the Yavusa Kumbuna 
until long after Kolomavu’s return ; it is therefore meant figuratively for the Vusaratu, Tuthamba 
and Vunivalu units. 
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exertion: he is known to the Fijians as Na Vunivalu Ndavondavo, ‘ the sleeping 
Vunivalu.” 

When Ratu Tanoa became Tuikamba and Vunivalu,?® he organized a priestly 
caste from the Tuikamba by assigning the heads of a number of tokatoka belonging 
to the second matanggali to carry out the priestly rites and maintain the dignities 
of the Vusaratu in order to continue intact the religious and social activities of the 
community. The number deputed for these duties was not great, just sufficient 
families (not whole tokatoka) to carry out the offices described in the section on “‘ Na 
Matanivanua”’; they were numerically few indeed, to ensure for the Tuikamba 
and Vunivalu the future allegience of the priestly matanggali. 


YANGGONA RITEs*° 


Up to the time of Naulivou, the yanggona ceremony was purely a religious 
affair, not very elaborate, but nevertheless an important and dignified daily rite 
showing a considerable development from the very primitive culture of the mainland 
of Vitilevu about to be described, from which the Mbauan ritual evolved. This 
statement is based not upon bibliography, but tradition. No contemporary record 
of this period of Mbau’s history exists, for no European writer had arrived on the 
scene and did not do so for some years. Sufficient evidence exists in the writings 
of Thomas Williams (Fiji and the Fijians, London, 1858), Joseph Waterhouse 
(Chiefs and People of Fiji) and also from subsequent discoveries in the foundations 
of old temples to suggest that the account of the ancient Mbauan religious yanggona 
rite is substantially correct. But the account of primitive mainland rites, which 
precedes the Mbauan, is not based upon tradition, as they are still carried out (albeit 
socially) in isolated areas in some hill districts of Vitilevu. 


Early Methods of Preparation. 

The most primitive form of yanggona making and drinking in Fiji was 
undoubtedly what I term “ the hole-in-the-ground ” method which is still practised 
in the upper reaches of the Rewa River, an area through which the Vunivalu units 
and the Tuikamba passed in their early travels to Oveya. A hole was dug in the 
ground, either in the centre of the temple or outside in the temple compound. It 
was lined with the leaves of the giant lily (via) Alocassia edulis, and the prepared 
root, which was first scraped clean of the outer skin (kari) and then grated (yatha) 
on a stone grater (mbulewa: Plate ILA) was thrown into the hole. Water carried in 
bamboo containers with a grass stopper to control the flow was poured on to it, and 
the mixture stirred around with the hand. The priests were responsible for preparing 


2® Note that the order of the title is now reversed : prior to settling at Mbau it was Vunivalu- 
Tuikamba. The reason for reversing it is because two ceremonies take place : first the Tuikamba 
is elected and installed, then later he is installed Vunivalu. Vumivalu is indubitably the senior 
title. 

%° For the remainder of this paper, the Mbauan word yanggona will replace the Polynesian 
kava since the subject primarily concerns the culture in Fiji. 
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and mixing the drink.** A prayer was uttered by the priest, probably after the first 
few drops of water were poured in. No attempt was made to strain the liquid during 
the mixing process. When mixed to the right consistency—thick and pungent— 
fern leaves called vuti were laid over the top of the liquid partly to strain it and partly 
to keep the flies off while the chief and priests were chatting. The drinking was 
done by lying prone on the stomach and sucking up this semi-liquid concoction 
through the fern leaves. I have suggested that only the chief and priests drank ; 
it is, however, more than possible that all the fully initiated male members of the 
yavusa took part. 

Later this method of drinking became a social affair and an old man living at 
Namosi village told me that he remembered yanggona, prepared by this method, 
being drunk socially in their houses. 

The next method to develop was the preparation of yanggona in an individually- 
owned elliptical, almost flat, wooden dish called ndave (Plate IIs). Some of these 
bowls had a handle protruding from one end, as is shown in Plate IIB. The name 
for the bowl is taken from ndave, which means to flow, referring to liquids not to 
rivers. The yanggona was prepared for mixing in the way already described above, 
but each individual prepared his share, mixing it with the index finger in his ndave 
which lay on the mat before him, and he drank it leaning forward on his knees and 
lapping up the mixture without removing the dish from its place on the mat. 

The present-day method is first to mix and strain the liquid in a common pottery 
bowl and then pour it into the mdave, but the drinking is still carried out in the old 
manner. The area where this culture still exists is on the banks of the Wainimbuka 
where the Tuskamba stopped for a time. 

It is interesting to note that this yanggona culture follows closely a pattern 
described by Rivers for the Banks Group and Durrad for the Torres Islands.** 

A rite which has only recently come to light, and about which very little is 
actually known, was once carried out in the area now known as Namosi province at 
least 150 years ago, and very likely at a much later period than that. The common 
ancestor of the modern Namosi people came from a place at Nakauvandra called 
Nambukembuke. Their migration to Namosi itself, as far as can be deduced from 
legend and from their genealogical table, took place towards the end of the eighteenth 
century ; but they are undoubtedly of the same stock as the Vumivalu unit which 
joined up with the Tuikamba at Oveya nearly two centuries earlier. The form of 
ritual about to be described, as far as is known, might have been observed by the 
inhabitants in the Namosi area long before the Nambukembuke people got there. 
On the other hand, it might have been the ancient Nambukembuke yanggona culture. 

The ceremony was obviously a religious one, and was conducted in a sacred grove 
called Na Ngangaé.** Two rows of stone pillars, each four in number, were placed 


was forbidden by law the old method was reverted to 


J. Durrad, op. cit. 
%* I am indebted to the Reverend Father Guinard of Namosi for details. 
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about six feet apart. They were about three feet in height with the top slightly 
hollowed. Resting on each pillar was a pottery bowl of very thin texture and still 
in an amazingly good state of preservation. One of these which I have seen (Plate 
IIIA) measures fourteen inches across by six inches deep and barely half-an-inch 
thick. Pottery water jars were also present, but whether they too when found were 
resting on top of stone pillars like the yanggona bowls, was not made clear to me at the 
time. The bowls together with the water jars have lain there, so the priest told me, 
for longer than any individual living in the vicinity could remember, and ninety is 
not an uncommon age to attain in that part of Vitilevu. I was in the district for only 
a few days, and was unable to visit the site, but enquiries have been put in hand 
which may bear fruit. All that can be said on the subject at present is that Father 
Guinard, who has resided in the district since 1902, was requested by the villagers of 
Wainiyavu, which lies about three miles from Na Nganga, to remove the taboo from 
the site, because banana trees were growing in profusion and the people wanted to 
make use of them. It is a fact that banana groves had considerable association 
with temple sites, probably because it is one of the “‘ totem ”’ fruits in many districts. 
After the religious service, the village headman presented the priest with one of the 
yanggona bowls, and the rest were laid in the fork of a tree. This particular bowl 
was presented to the Fiji Museum, Suva, and the curator (Mr. G. T. Barker) assesses 
it to be the oldest specimen of local pottery in his collection. Inquiries have so far 
brought no information concerning the ritual to light, but investigations are pro- 
ceeding. 


Mbau Religious Rite about 1750.%4 

From these early beginnings emerged a solemn religious rite which was performed 
daily by the Vusaratu priests until the death of the last Roko Tui Mbau. 
The ceremony took place at an early hour, probably while they were still fasting. 
The Roko Tui Mbau together with his priests (mbete) and the elders of Mbau assembled 
at Vata ni Tawake, the temple dedicated to the common ancestor (vu) of the Vusaratu. 
It is interesting to note that the Roko Tui Mbau was the only person present who was 
permitted to retain his head covering of native bark cloth (masi). This turban was 
called ai sala. A priest would give the call yanggona! from the threshold of the 
temple, and immediately the people who heard him struck some sonorous article 
which was close at hand, intending thereby to call for silence while the ceremony was 
performed. Absolute silence reigned throughout the island, and not even the wailing 
of infants was permitted to break it. Not a soul moved from his or her position ; 
all were squatting on the ground in the place they found themselves when the cry 
Yanggona! rang out. A similar silence reigned inside the temple. A root of 
yyanggona was presented by a priest to the god with a prayer (the god was Ratu mai 
Bula). The substance of the prayer was a request that the season might be plentiful, 


34 Williams, op. cit., p. 141, and Waterhouse, op. cit., p. 62. 
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that the blossoms might be fruit-bearing ones and not false blossoms, and that there 
might be an abundance of fish. Many gods, as well as the dead ancestors, were 
invoked. The gods were entreated to be of one accord and to let the people live 
and to sweep away all diseases ; that they might be free from any calamity; and 
that their enemies might be clubbed. The root was then “‘ touched” (ava) by 
another priest, who acted as Matanivanua for the Roko Tui Mbau who, as the mortal 
representative of the ancestor, received the root. This “ touching the root ” was a 
form of acceptance—a “ laying on of hands ” that sanctified it and rendered it tambu. 
The presentation ceremony was called ai sevusevu—the same name which is given to 
the modern, ceremony of presenting the root to the chief. A piece of the root was 
then cut off, cleaned and shredded on a grater which, in the coastal areas, was a 
piece of mushroom coral. It bears the same appellation given to it in the hills, 
namely mbulewa. The shredded root was then placed in a pottery mixing bowl 
(nadri nggele). A few drops of water were poured over it and another prayer was 
uttered by a priest. Finally the rest of the water required to mix the beverage was 
added and the mixture strained with a piece of bast (vau) called ai mbo. The silence 
continued throughout the mixing process. The drink prepared, a cup bearer arose 
at the chief priest’s command and took the Roko Tut’s “‘ sacred cup ”’ to the chief. 
This was most likely done to the accompaniment of further prayers. The cup was 
taken in both hands and promptly drained amid the same form of acclamation that 
is fully described in the account given of the modern yanggona ceremony and ritual 
below. 


The cup drained, another shout went up, which was taken up by the people 
outside. The “ sacred cup ” was drained, and they were now able to go about their 
affairs. The shout that went up was probably “A matha!”—‘is dry” or “is 
drained!” I have been informed that any person under the threat of punishment 
who gave the first cry of “A matha!”’, when it was taken up by the general public, 
might have his penalty remitted, though only for that day. This might afford 
the individual a chance to escape. 


A second cup was then handed to the chief priest, who drank. This act is 
called at rambe, said to be from rambeta, to kick-back, but more probably for some 
archaic root. The bowl would then be emptied, as only a small quantity of the 
drink was mixed. This concluded the ceremony. Business for the day, or the 
morrow, was then discussed. 


The modern ceremony performed before the Vunivalu mai Nambukembuke, 
chief of Namosi, is of particular interest and is fully described later. I am inclined 
to think that much of the Namosi ceremony is similar to the ancient Mbauan pattern 
that has just been described, although it is quite certain that. there was no social 
intercourse between the two chiefdoms, nor had there been subsequent to the separa- 
tion of the Vunivalu units as they came down river, until after the cession of Fiji 
to Great Britain, in October, 1874. 
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PART III. DEVELOPMENT OF THE RITUAL: THE TANOA CULTURE 


EVOLUTION OF THE COMMON MIXING BowL 
The Pottery Bowl. 

At some period in Fiji’s history a migration arrived with a knowledge of pottery 
making, and it only required the discovery of clay for the community to put their 
knowledge into practice and to evolve the yanggona mixing bowl.** It is almost 
certain that the pottery bowl long preceded the advent of the large wooden article 
(tanoa). In the hills of Vitilevu, for instance, where pottery-clay deposits do not 
exist, rude (and very crude) wooden bowls larger than the ndave, called takona, 


? Pottery centre etill in use 


Plight of the Yuserete priests 
Ancient pottery centre 


have been made for a considerable period, as specimens are in the possession of the 
Trustees of the Fiji Museum, Suva, which were obviously fashioned with stone tools. 
Their shape indicates that the coastal pottery model, which would find its way into 
the community through reciprocal trading, was copied. The bowl found at Namosi 
is estimated to be well over 100 years old—possibly 150—and a study of it shows 
that pottery making had reached a high standard when this model was fashioned. 
If temple sites, which still abound in abandoned villages, were properly examined 
interesting discoveries would probably be made. 

The “ Nakauvandra migration ” might quite possibly have brought with them 
a knowledge of pottery-making, although on the other hand the “ Vunda migration ” 


36 The common term used throughout Fiji for this article is Ndari nggele : the bowl fashioned 
from the soil. I am endeavouring to trace the dialect from which the term was borrowed, though 
this may be an impossible task since the term is firmly rooted in every dialect. 
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(i.e. the people who welcomed Lutunasombasomba at Natambua) might have 
brought with them a similar knowledge, since we are reasonably certain that they 
have lingual affinities with the Banks Group and Florida and Malaita in the 
Solomons. A pottery centre (now no longer worked) is to be found at Votua, 
Mba, northern Vitilevu, some ten (direct) miles from Nakauvandra. The early 
vusaratu, on their way round the coast to Verata, might have had a knowledge of 
pottery-making, though I have not heard of the existence of any clay sites in or 
around Verata. 

The Vunivalu units from Nakauvandra, who koined the Tuikamba at Oveya, 
may have carried with them a knowledge of the culture which they could have put 
to the test-on their arrival at Mbau since the requisite materials are there in large 
quantities and there is ample evidence that these deposits were once used. 

Vutia, Rewa (the Mburembasanga chiefdom), is still an active pottery centre. 
Other such centres found on Vitilevu are Serua and Nandronga. Yawe, Kandavu, 
produces good specimens of pottery, and Mbua, Vanua Levu, was also a manufacturing 
centre. Pottery was never made in the Lau Group. 

There can be no doubt that, following the introduction to Vitilevu of the pottery 
culture, the early primitive yanggona culture was soon superseded by the pottery 
mixing bowl and the coconut drinking shell in the coastal areas adjacent to pottery 
centres. 

Photographs of yanggona mixing bowls are given on Plates IIIB and IVa. 
Plate IIIB also shows a water jar (sangga), two pottery drinking cups and (inverted 
over the mouth of the sangga) a coconut drinking cup. The bowl and the jar are 
fairly modern specimens, but the cups are older. Plate IVA gives two ancient 
specimens: the one on the right with its own stand is supposed to be the type used 
in the ancient religious rites such as that described for Mbau in the last section. 


The Wooden Bowl. 


The name of the modern wooden yanggona bowl, tanoa, has no root meaning 
in any of the languages and dialects of Vitilevu. This fact suggests immediately 
that the word, and the article to which it refers, were introduced into the local 
culture. The word is accepted locally as being of Tongan origin ; but the same word 
is used for a precisely similar article found in Samoa and Futuna. This theory is 
also questioned because it is extremely doubtful whether the anoa which is made 
from the Greenheart of India, Afzelia bijuga (vest), was ever manufactured in any of 
those places. It isa fact that Afzelia bijuga does not grow either in Tonga or Futuna. 
As regards Samoa, I am unable to make any definite assertion, although I have been 
informed on excellent authority that that timber is also not found there. The 
only known manufacturing centre for tanoa is Kambara, Lau, where the Afzelia 
bijuga grows in abundance. Ratu Sukuna suggests that the article has been exported 
from Kambara to Tonga for a minimum period of 400 years but very probably longer 


*¢T am quoting Dr. Capell’s unpublished theory with his permission. 
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than that. It is suggested that the article originated (with its appellation) at 
Kambara, although credit for the invention might possibly be given to Tongan 
influence. 

It is an indisputable fact that the wooden kava bowl has been known to Tongan 
kava culture for a far longer period than 400 years.*?7_ That is why the credit for the 
invention of the tanoa might be given to Tongan influence. The only thing that 
makes one hesitant towards the Tongan theory is the fact that no timber suitable 
for manufacturing such an article grows on Tonga.** Gifford tells us that Samoa 
once formed part of the ancient Tongan empire, therefore that group might possibly 
have furnished the early specimens of a wooden bowl which was copied, and improved 
upon, at Kambara. The fact remains, however, that the tanoa has been exported to 
Tonga from Kambara, Lau, for hundreds of years. 

Interesting as the subject may be, the question which concerns this paper is 
not who invented the tanoa? but when did the ¢anoa first reach Vitilevu? Did it 
first come to Mbau? I suggest that the ¢anoa first found its way to Vitilevu when 
Mbanuve was Tuikamba (d. 1805), and that it was to Mbau that it came. The next 
section discusses this possibility. 


LAKEMBA AND MBAU 


Direct political and social contact between Lakemba and Mbau was established 
when Mbanuve, Tuikamba, invaded Lakemba and took back with him a Lauan wife, 
Lafitu by name. “It is uncertain,” wrote Hocart,®® “whether it was Vuna or 
Thakaundrove® that ‘took Lakemba to Mbau’; or whether Lakemba entered 
into relations with Mbau directly.”” Lakemba tradition has it that the first actual 
contact between the two chiefdoms was made by Niumataiwalu, a son of the first 
member of the Vuanirewa to be “ called ” from Nayau to Lakemba and to be created 
paramount chief of central Lau. Later a descendant became paramount chief of the 
whole of the Lau Group.*! 

Through the marriage of Niumataiwalu’s father, Rasolo, with a lady of Vuna 
(and the aforesaid being the result of their union), Niumataiwalu became vasu** 
to Vuna. As a young man, he visited his mother’s brother, chief of Vuna. While 


37 E. W. Gifford, op. cit., pp. 66, 156 sqq. 
38 My informant is Ratu Sukuna, who has visited Tonga. 
3° Tau Islands, Bishop Museum Bulletin 62, p. 29. 


# There were two chiefly families living on Taveuni: the Vuna and ai Sokula. The former 
was a branch of the Vusaratu, while the latter came first from Moala, thence to Mbau, Vanua 
Levu, and moving from there by divers paths, in an easterly direction, they settled on a small 
island called Thakaundrove, situated in Fawn Harbour, south-east Vanua Levu. There the 
leader established his yavusa, calling them the ai Sokula (‘‘ a flock of parrakeets ’’ which very 
likely was their ‘‘ totem ”’—ai thavuti—when living on Moala). He took for himself the title of 
Tui Thakaundrove. At a later date this title was shortened to Tui Thakau, but the holder has 
no right to the translation given to the latter by Williams and others, namely “ Lord of the 
Reefs.”” Subsequently to this period, the ai Sokula superseded Vuna in power. 


“1 Tau means “‘ to windward ”’ and is used only when at sea. 
4 A sister's eldest son is vasu to her brother’s matanggali. 
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there he came across to Mbau with a solevu** party organized by the Vuna people. 
Mbuinivuaka, Mbanuve’s father, was then Tutkamba and his principal wife was the 
Andt Ndavila of Nairai. After the vuna people left, Niumataiwalu stayed on, having 
become the lover of Andi Ndavila. He was a very tall, handsome man. When 
this lady knew that she was enciente, she advised Niumataiwalu to leave Mbau. 
He went back to Lakemba. On the birth of the child, suspicions were aroused. 
The Mbauan chiefs sought to have him killed, and they sent a ¢ambua out to the 
Levuka people who had settled on Lakemba. When the tambua arrived at Nayau, 
en route for Levuka, a warning was sent to the prospective victim, who promptly 
cleared out to Ono-i-Lau. Eventually the tambua followed him there and he was 
murdered at a place called Matokana. The tambua was said to have been a stone 
one of great length and very precious. 


The result of the intrigue between Niumataiwalu and the Andi Ndavila is a 
claim by Lakemba to kinship (vetwekani) with Mbau (i.e. the Tutkamba chiefs), 
“that Mbau is ‘ sacred blood’. . . in relation to Lakemba, as the Mbauans are the 
descendants of Niumataiwalu”’ (Hocart, p. 29). 


My suggestion concerning the probable date of the first appearance of the tanoa 
on Vitilevu, and that it was first introduced to Mbau, is based upon the fact that 
Mbanuve, Tuikamba, led an expedition invading Lakemba towards the close of the 
eighteenth century, and returned to Mbau with a Lauan wife. Mbauan tradition 
fixes this period for their first contact with Lakemba, though the episode related 
-in the first part of this section is not denied ; it is accepted, but with the rider that 
Niumataiwalu’s visit was not officially ‘‘ direct from Lakemba.” Mbanuve was the 
first Mbauan to marry a Lauan.*4 The Native Lands Commission has established 
the veracity of this tradition, and they are satisfied that this punitive expedition 
provided the first direct social contact between Mbau and Lakemba. A second 
fact which strongly supports this suggestion is the naming of Mbanuve’s second 
son Ratu Tanoa. The arrival at Mbau of the wooden yanggona bowl would be, in 
Ratu Sukuna’s opinion, a sufficiently important event to warrant calling this child 
after it. It is a coincidence that Ratu Tanoa became, later on in life, the most 
important figure in the history of the evolution of yanggona culture in Mbau, and 
consequently, Vitilevu. 


43 A solevu is described by Hocart, p. 78, as a “‘ pot latch.” He is not, I think, correct in his 
interpretation of the word. Solevu is very definitely a form of reciprocal trading of food and 
goods, plentiful in one community, with another where these commodities are scarce. No solevu 
would ever be repeated if the at Talathi, which is the name of the reciprocation, did not follow in 
due course of time. Hocart probably accepted Hazlewood’s translation too literally: “‘ A large 
number of people gathered together to present property to a chief, or to a town, on which occasion 
they generally make merry with dancing and feasting: a kind of Fijian ball or fair.” A solevw 
may also be held within the boundary of a chiefdom, i.e. Kambara to Lakemba. 


“* Kolomavu, his ancestor, indubitably took unto himself a lady of Lau during his stay on 
Moala and Totoya ; but he could not possibly be described as a Mbauan. 
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Extermination of the Vusaratu. 

As a final note to this section, a short account of the extermination of the 
Vusaratu branch of the Yavusa Kumbuna is not irrelevant. 

Ratu Tanoa heard that the Vusaratu who survived the massacre at Mbau were 
living with their kinsmen at Vuna. So in order to establish the status of those 
appointed by him to perform the priestly rites at Mbau, he determined to extinguish, 
once and for all time, the Vusaratu now domiciled on Taveuni. He formed an 
expedition and sailed for Vuna. Missing them there, for they had received warning 
just in time to flee, and learning that they had fled to Lomaloma, Vanua Mbalavu, 
northern Lau, he pursued them and annihilated them in a naval engagement in 
Lomaloma harbour. He then returned to Vuna and there burnt the canoes belonging 
to the vusaratu that were drawn up on the beach. For this exploit he was given, 
on his return to Mbau, the title of Visa-wangga (‘‘ the Destroyer of a Fleet ”’). 

The battle of Lomaloma established Ratu Tanoa once and for all in the position 
of paramount chief; it also gave him complete control over the priestly hierarchy, 
because they were junior members of his own yavusa, appointed to their office by 
their own chief. 


AND TONGA 


The first important accretion from Fiji, according to Tongan tradition, occurred 
during the reign of Tuitatui, the eleventh Tui Tonga, who reigned about the beginning 
of the thirteenth century.*® The Fijians concerned were led by one Tui Motuliki, 
which in Fijian is Moturiki. This event practically coincided with the traditional 
first use of kava in Tonga, which was supposed to have taken place during the reign 
of the tenth Tus Tonga, who was called Momo. Is it merely a coincidence that the 
term used for “ chief” in western Vitilevu, namely momo, is similar ? 

It is not beyond the bounds of possibility that kava drinking was introduced 
into Tonga from Fiji. If the root was already growing there, or another plant of the 
species Piperacee existed there prior to the introduction of the Piper methysticum, 
the local name for the similar species might be borrowed for the name of the 
beverage. ** 


Lakemba and Tonga. 

It is estimated by the Native Lands Commission of Fiji that the first social 
contact between Lakemba and Tonga took place over 400 years ago. Many ex- 
Lakemba families are now established in Tonga and have been permanently settled 
there for generations, as is proved by Tongan pedigrees. The first notable political 
contact occurred about the middle of the seventeenth century (possibly when Tapu’osi, 
Tui Hakepa, married Sinaitakala I, the eldest daughter of Fatafe’i, the thirtieth 


4SE. W. Gifford, op. cit., pp. 13, 50. 


4¢ Dr. Capell gives me authority to state this. The beverage in Tonga is called kava by 
commoners, and holo by chiefs. The plant is also called kava; but the root is known as luluhki. 
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Tus Tonga. Their son, Kau’ulufonu’a III (1643 ?), may have been the thirty-first 
Tus Tonga, though there is apparently some doubt about this (Gifford, p. 50). 


YANGGONA DRINKING, Lau 
Tha Nayau Yanggona Ceremony. 


An interesting and very ancient ceremony which, according to tradition, belongs 
to the Vuanirewa people who settled on the island of Nayau and became the Tui 
of Nayau. Their home on Nayau was a deep cave. The yanggona root was ushered 
into the presence of the chief by twelve maidens, approaching two by two on their 
knees. The four leading files carried lighted torches, and the rear two bore the 
yanggona root. On entering the cave the torch-bearers half turned to the right and 
left, formed into two lines and faced each other, allowing room for the root-bearers 
to come up the middle and present the root. On completion of the presentation, 
those presenting the root moved back, still on their knees and continuing to face the 
chief. As they did so, the torch-bearers also retired, facing in the same direction, 
gradually forming into line with the rest, all keeping time. a nobles then came 
forward to prepare the yanggona and serve it. 


Installation of Tus Nayau. 


At the installation ceremony (veimbult) of the Tui Nayau, which takes place at 
Lakemba, one of the important functions is to direct a rope of sinnet (wa mangi- 
mangt) towards the newly appointed chief. Attached to the free end is a bunch of 
cowrie shells (the white variety) which are called mbuli. The cowries signify chiefly 
rank in Lau (and the rest of the Fiji Group), and consequently it is forbidden for 
anyone, who is not of chiefly rank, to use them. They are symbolic of the origin 
of the tribe through the ancestor, whose representative the chief is. Apart from this 
rope, the installation ceremony follows closely to the Tongan pattern. The name 
given to the rope appendage is na wa ni tanoa. 


Na wa ni tanoa. 


There appears to be a complete absence of tradition concerning the wa ni tanoa 
(Plate VA), which is hedged around with considerable ritual, and which is the chief 
fundamental of what I have termed the “ Tamnoa culture.’’ Its use is unique to 
Fiji, and there are three possibilities concerning its origin. I prefer the third as 
being the most likely reason for its introduction into the yanggona ceremony, and 
Ratu Sukuna is prepared to accept the suggestion, although he cites the case of the 
“ Tut Nayau yanggona ceremony ”’ as a possible alternative to it. 

The first suggestion regarding the origin of the wa ni tanoa is that a rope was 
attached to the ¢anoa used in the Tui Nayau’s yanggona ceremony in order that the 
cup-bearer might be guided direct to his chief in the semi-gloom that prevailed in 
the cave ; the rope was directed from tanoa to chief, and the cup-bearer felt it with 
the soles of his feet. 
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A. (Left) A stone pounder. (Right) A stone grater (photo by permission of the irustees, 
Fiji Museum). B. Specimens of ndave (photo by permission of the Trustees, Fiji 
Museum). 
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PLATE III 
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A. Yanggona pottery bowl from Namosi (photo by permission of the Trustees, Fiji, 
Museum). B. Yanggona potlery utensils of to-day (photo by permission of the 
Trustees, Fiji Museum). 
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KAVA DRINKING IN VITILEVU, FIJI. PLATE IV 


A. Yanggona pottery bowls of the past (photo by permission of the Trustees, Fiji 
Museum). B. Specimens of tanoa (photo by permission of the Trustees, Fiji Museum). 
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The second refers to the installation ceremony of the Tui Nayau, held at 
Lakemba ; the rope was directed towards the newly elected chief, who was among 
strangers (I am referring to the first Tu«s Nayau who was “ called ” to Lakemba from 
Nayau to be the chief of Lakemba), so that the public attention was drawn towards 
him. In other words, it was an improvement on the Tongan ceremony, which is 
closely followed.*’ It must, however, be remembered that for a very long time 
(from native point of view) Lau was under Tongan rule, when Tongan customs 
practically eliminated their own, so that when the Lakemba chiefs resumed their 
birthright, there was little precedence to draw from, and so they were compelled 
from necessity to retain the Tongan kava ritual, finally introducing into the ritual 
the wa ni tanoa which (I suggest) they copied from Mbau. This is the third 
alternative. 

Though it is quite unlikely that Mbanuve was aware of the fact, the importance 
of the introduction of the wooden yanggona bowl to Mbauan yanggona culture far 
exceeded its primarily intended function, namely to prepare the beverage in, as a 
substitute for the pottery article ; it provided the opportunity for the invention of 
the wa ni tanoa. It is quite certain that the wa ni tanoa was not invented until all 
the vusaratu had been expelled from Mbau, for the Tuikamba would have little hope 
of influencing the religious rite belonging to the Roko Tus Mbau and his vusaratu 
priests. The rope could certainly not have been used in the “ pottery era,” because 
the pottery bowl has no lug to fasten the rope to. In my opinion that very astute 
chief, Ratu Tanoa, saw a golden opportunity of drawing attention in perpetuity to 
himself and his heirs if a rope were attached to the lug provided with every tanoa 
(its original function being for the purpose of hanging the ¢anoa up against the wall 
when not in use, and if there were added to the free end the chiefly symbol of white 
cowries and if it were directed towards him throughout the yanggona preparation 
ceremonial. When the cup was served to him, the rope would be no longer necessary 
since the service of the first cup indicated the paramount chief, so the rope was coiled 
close to the tanoa by the cup-bearer immediately prior to taking the first cup to his 
chief. 

The name wa nt tanoa simply means “ the rope belonging to the wooden bowl ”’ ; 
or did it mean ‘‘ Tanoa’s (the chief) rope”? But the latter is not likely ; I cannot 
imagine the people of Mbau referring to their lord (or anything belonging to him) 
as “‘ Tanoa’s,” it would be ‘‘ Ratu Tanoa’s” if anything. Moreover, just after 
Ratu Tanoa’s return from his expedition to Lomaloma he was given the title of 
Visa-wangga by which he became known for the rest of his days. 

In conclusion, the intercourse between Fiji and Tonga and between Mbau and 
Lakemba resulted in the evolution of Tanoa culture. 


(To be continued.) 
R. H. Lester. 


‘"In Tonga the lug is threaded with a piece of cord for the purely ical purpose of 
suspending the bowl when not in use, and unless kava is served in the Tui Tonga’s circle—when 
it is directed towards him— it is always turned towards the mixer. (Gifford, p. 161.) 
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CHILDREN AMONG THE DRYSDALE RIVER TRIBES 


By THEODORE HERNANDEZ? 


N my previous article on “ The Social Organization of the Drysdale River Tribes, 


North-West Australia,”? I observed that all the kinship terms used carry with 
them certain social obligations which apply equally to all the persons classified under 
those terms, even though each term comprises, from our point of view, several 
different degrees of blood relationship. In order to define exactly what these social 
obligations are and how they are observed in actual practice, it is necessary to 
distinguish between the age, sex and condition of the persons. This distinction 
forms the basis of what we might call “‘ social classes,” which are six in number, 
namely : 

(1) The Yal-la or Pianda, which comprises all children up to the age of nine 
or so. 

(2) The Wil-la or Djelaro, including all boys between the ages of nine and 
thirteen, more or less. 

(3) The Toroye (toro—whiskers) or Yalgi, under which come all unmarried men 
from thirteen upwards. 

(4) The Patakandj. The word patakandj may be translated by the English 
“benedict ” or newly married, but it is applied to married men for several years 
after their first marriage. 

(5) The Mapa (elders) comprises all menfolk not included in the other classes. 

(6) The Kurandj, married women. Women are really divided into three 
different groups or classes, i.e. Pianda, Meneya and Kurandj, but for all practical 
purposes we may divide them into two only, namely married and unmarried. For 
meneya means simply a young woman, whether married or not; and unmarried 
women may be considered as pianda, since girls marry about the age of nine or 
ten. 


This paper deals only with the first of these classes, that is with the children’s 
class. 

Belief Regarding the Origin of Children. It is the general belief amongst the 
Drysdale River tribes that children originate in certain big waterholes where the 
great Kdloru (the rainbow or the spirit of rain) and the no less mighty Ungud (“ God” 
of rivers and of water in general) have their abode. 

How the spirit-children come to be in those places is a question about which 
the aborigines do not bother their heads. It is enough for them to know the fact, 


1 Dom Theodore Hernandez, O.S.B., of the Drysdale River Mission, north-west Australia. 
* Oceania, Vol. XI, No. 3, pp. 212-32. 
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and of this they have not the slightest doubt. On more than one occasion, while 
camping at night with the natives near some of those waterholes, my attention was 
called to the supposed wailing of the spirit-children in the water nearby. Of course, 
I could never hear any supernatural noises, and I told the natives so, but that did 
not make them waver in their belief; for my lack of perception was attributed to 
the, to them, well known limitations of the white man’s bodily senses. 


When asked whether the Kdloru and the Ungud are the fathers of the spirit- 
children, the natives reply that, those are not their real fathers but their guardians. 


Centres of spirit-children are by no means rare in the locality where the belief 
exists ; and in each centre there is supposed to be a numberless multitude of children 
of both sexes. No unmarried person can get any of those children, but those that 
are married have no limitations. The children are theirs for the taking. 

Proportion of Children to the Rest of Population. Nevertheless, children among 
the Drysdale River tribes are conspicuous for their rarity. From Derby to Wyndham 
more than half the married native women are childless, and the yearly number of 
deaths greatly exceeds that of the births. Judging by what I myself have observed, 
I should put down the proportion of deaths and births as three to one. That this 
sad state has been going on for some time is evidenced by the fact that when the 
Benedictine Fathers founded their mission 32 years ago in the vicinity of the River 
Drysdale, the first thing they noticed was the almost complete absence of children 
amongst the aborigines. At first, they thought that the natives kept them back 
for fear that the missionaries might steal them, but it was soon apparent that the 
children were simply non-existent. 

A conservative estimate of the actual proportion of children up to the age of 
nine to the rest of population would be 10%. And this proportion, small though 
it is, does not give an adequate idea of the real situation, for many among that 
small number of children are brothers and sisters. 

On the other hand, we have proofs that this state of things did not always 
obtain in the Drysdale area. Of all the old women that I knew at the mission— 
and they were not a few—practically everyone was a mother. The great variety of 
local totemic groups (clans) and of families that are even now in existence also 
shows that the population of former times must have been very considerable and, 
therefore, that births were not, as at present, a rare occurrence. I was also assured 
by the natives that many families and even whole totemic groups have disappeared 
completely in modern times. 

Cause of Absence of Children. What is the cause of this? The natives speak 
of a great epidemic that visited them 50 or 60 years ago. So great, they say, was the 
number of persons of all ages who succumbed to the plague, that no burial ceremonies 
were performed for the dead, not even for men. The corpses were simply left where 
they lay and the living shifted toa new camp. Perhaps, that epidemic was no other 
than the well known “ influenza ’’ which even now makes periodical appearances 
amongst the aborigines and always claims some victims. In passing, I must say 
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that every single outburst of the plague can always be traced back to the white 
population. 

But although these epidemics explain to a certain extent the rapid drop in the 
population of the country, they leave unexplained the question as to the cause of 
the lack of children. A satisfactory answer to this has not yet been found and I 
doubt if it will ever be. Physicians who have examined the natives appear to be 
as much puzzled by the case as ordinary observers. Although sexual abuses, 
venereal diseases, abortion, infanticide and similar banes of human propagation have 
undoubtedly contributed to the absence of children in the Drysdale area, they do 
not account wholly for it. 


With regards to sexual abuse, there is no reason to suppose that the morals of 
the present generation of natives have degenerated from the past. On the contrary, 
the writer has ample proofs that the reverse is the case. If, then, births were, as 
we have seen, numerous before, why should they not be now also. 


Similarly, it appears that venereal diseases have existed among these natives 
for some years, in fact as far back as the memory of the oldest living people can go. 
Therefore the same argument given in regard to sexual abuse holds good in respect 
to venereal diseases. As a matter of fact, the kind of disease which generally affects 
the aborigines does not render them as sterile as one might be led to imagine. I 
know a woman, Warimeri by name, who was so affected by that malady that she 
was a standing joke among whites with regard to her child-bearing capability. As 
the limit of a possibility, we used to say: ‘“‘ we may just as well expect Warimeri 
to have children !’’ Imagine our surprise when one day she gave birth to a beautiful 
child! and she actually reared it in perfect condition though she finally fell a victim 
to the dreadful disease. Another woman, after having been for many years in a 
pitiful condition with the same malady, recovered and has now broken .all local 
records of fecundity by becoming the proud mother of six children. Similar cases, 
though not so remarkable, are not infrequent. 


Finally, abortion and infanticide, and especially the latter, seem to have never 
been practised by the Drysdale aborigines to such great extent as among other 
Australian tribes. Proof of this is the great number of cripple-born persons, both 
men and women, that are found among them. Besides, abortion and infanticide 
presuppose conception. But what about those married persons who have never 
conceived, whose proportion is not less than 30%. When the natives are confronted 
with this question the men answer as to themselves that they do not dream, referring 
to the conception dream in which the spirit-child appears. (Vide my article ‘“‘ The 
Social Organization of the Drysdale River Tribes,’’ Oceania, Vol. XI, No. 3, pp. 
219-20.) And the women give as their answer that their wombs are no good for 
child bearing. Such reasons, of course, are not very convincing, but they are all 
that the aborigines know about the matter, and at least show us that, whatever the 
real cause of the dearth of children, this cannot be attributed, as in other tribes, 
to intentional child prevention. 
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I have never heard of native contraceptives, and, indeed, it is not to be supposed 
that such things exist among peoples who are ignorant of the most elementary 
physiological aspects of conception. Women, for instance, had not, until recently, 
the least knowledge of the connection existing between menstruation and con- 
ception ; and when they became pregnant, they seldom were aware of the fact until 
gestation was very far advanced. I know of a case where a woman did not realize 
that she was enceinte till she gave birth. Most if not all the cases of abortion were 
due to this ignorance. For, thinking that the pains and inconveniences that usually 
accompany gestation where caused by blood congestion or by some djdkolo (charm 
or objects introduced by magic into the human body), women tried to get rid of them 
by some of their barbarous methods—striking or hard kneading of the belly— 
and the result was, naturally, abortion. Thus when, on one occasion, a bush woman 
was reprimanded at the mission for having killed her unborn child, she replied 
innocently that what she had ejected was not a child but a rat ! 


Pre-natal Taboos and Childbirth. Once, however, the fact is established that 
a woman is pregnant, she is made to observe certain food restrictions, so as to 
safeguard the life of the foetus as well as her own. This abstinence lasts all through 
the period of lactation, and the curious thing about it is that it includes many of the 
bush delicacies, among others, the meat of the wild turkey and of the emu. 

Aborigines presume to know the sex of a child some time before its birth by their 
dreams, which for them have the force of realities. Another means of arriving 
at the same end, not always the true one, of course, is by the aspect of the mother’s 
abdomen. If this tends to protrude towards the centre, the child will be a boy; 
if it bulges on the sides, then a girl may be expected. 

At the time of delivery the woman is attended by one or two other women, 
one of whom will be her mother if she happens to be at hand. As regards the pains 
of childbirth, the women of Drysdale make little of them. Except in rare cases, 
they at once resume their usual place and duties. I remember a woman who gave 
birth to a child in the bush during a rainy night, and in the morning walked seven 
or eight miles over very rough country carrying the newborn baby with her. 

After the newborn has been washed, it is placed in a trough-like vessel called 
wanda or puluyur. This is made of the inner side of the bark of the stringy bark 
tree, and in its construction every care is taken to give it a neat appearance. It 
is even painted on the outside. The inside is lined with a thick layer of paper bark 
very common in the district. This serves the double purpose of providing the baby 
with a sort of mattress to lie on and the mother with an easy means of cleaning the 
baby’s defecations, a task most repugnant to aborigines. Incidentally, the natives 
have not the least repulsion regarding urine, using it often not only as a medicine, 
both internally and externally, but also as a washing liquid when ordinary water is 
not at hand. On the contrary, the mere sight of human feces provokes them to 
nausea. From this we may imagine what mortification native babies must cost 
their mothers. This is such that I have heard women say that they did not like to 
have children because they had to be cleaned. However, as we have said, with the 
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paper bark the operation becomes extremely simple. The soiled layer is cast away, 
and the thing is done. Paper bark sheets are also used as blankets to keep the baby 
warm. 
The wanda serves admirably not only as cradle but also as basket wherein to 
carry the baby about. This latter purpose is accomplished by means of a sling 
composed of various loops of string in the form of a hank. The wanda is slipped 
into the sling and the latter is suspended from the shoulder, usually the left one, so 
that the wanda hangs under the arm and is supported by it. Thus carried, babies 
are always comfortable even while on the move, and are easily watched over by the 
mother, who has both her arms free. Aboriginal mothers do not allow other people 
to take the little babies in their arms and do so as little as possible themselves, for 
fear of breaking the baby’s back. 


Babies are seldom washed, but they are often smeared all over with powdered 
charcoal mixed with the mother’s milk—perhaps to make them turn black quickly, 
for, as is well known, when native children are first born they are nearly as white as 
Europeans. Many a native owes the loss of one or both eyes to these early daubings. 
The only time when water is applied to babies is when they are bathed on account 
of the heat. The method employed is peculiarly native. Taking into her mouth 
as much water as she can hold, the mother sprinkles the baby with it, using the 
mouth as a watering can. This same method, the convenience of which, if not the 
cleanliness, no one will deny, is also employed by grown up persons to wash them- 
selves, especially when water is scarce and there are no basins handy. 


During the first days of their lives babies are often exposed by their mothers 
to the smoke of the camp fire to ensure that they grow healthy and strong. The 
Drysdale natives, by the way, have a great faith in the magical virtues of smoke. 
Unless a younger brother or sister takes their place, children are weaned very late. 
I have seen boys seven years old still making occasional visits to their mother’s 
breasts, and the mothers make no effort whatever to stop them. 


Infanticide. In the Drysdale region a newborn baby was never sacrificed because 
there was an older one still requiring the mother’s attention. In such a case the 
nearest female relatives, by preference the mother’s mother or the father’s sister, 
or, in defect of them, any other relative, would take care of the older child for the 
time being, and they would be very pleased to do so. I have seen old women, in an 
effort to save a young life, giving their dry and wrinkled breasts to a child that had 
lost its mother at birth. I also saw a most ungovernable and trying baby girl being 
cared for with real motherly love and patience by a young woman related to her only 
in the mth degree. 


Every one of the cases of infanticide that ever came to my notice was found to 
have been due either to a sudden burst of anger on the part of the mother, especially 
after a painful delivery, or to her disappointment at finding herself the mother of a 
gir! instead of an expected boy. For it must be noted that boys are very much 
preferred to girls not only by the men but also by the women. However, the children 
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of two large families of my acquaintance are mostly females. This suggests that no 
systematic infanticide ever existed in Drysdale. 

In spite of the taunt of some childless women that they do not care to have 
children on account of the pains of childbirth and of the care required by babies, the 
truth is that, when they have them, they are very proud of them. In this men 
are not behind the women, especially if the child is a boy. And well may they be 
proud, because to be a parent and especially a multi-parent is the greatest distinction 
that anyone can have in a country where everyone likes distinctions, be they good or 
bad. So great is the prestige of having a large family that such parents are never 
addressed by their proper names. Instead, the father is designated by everyone 
as the pianda djamaye (the man of many children), and the mother as the kanaro 
or djergan, i.e. the mother “ par excellence.” 

Naming of Children. When the child is about twelve months old it is given a 
totemic name, that is a name having relation to a totem, the child’s totem, which 
incidentally is the same as that of the father. Aborigines explain this relation 
between the name and the totem by reference to a dream of the child’s djadja (father), 
who is the one that imposes the name ; but they do not make it clear whether that 
dream is the same as the conception dream or some other one. I am inclined to 
think that the latter is the case, or rather, that the naming dream is no dream at all 
but only the ordinary mental process by which a name is invented and which the 
aborigines call “ dreaming,” just as they say that they dream new dances or new 


- contrivances. My reason is that, when the real father dies before the child has been 


named, the nomenclator is another of the child’s djadjas, who in coining the name does 
so independently of what the conception dream of the real father was, but looks for 
inspiration to a dream of his own, as I had occasion to observe in one instance. 

In passing, I may remark that the aborigines’ powers of imagination are equal 
if not superior to those of Europeans. Proof of this is that, notwithstanding that 
the aborigines are handicapped in the selection of proper personal names by the 
enforced relation of same to the totems, it is most rare to find among them two 
persons bearing the same name. 

The manner in which the totemic names are formed, as well as their object, 
has been explained elsewhere. But I will add here that, in the Pela tribe, practically 
all the male totemic names end in mora, mura or meri, and the female ones in oala, 
wala or ben. Thus Kending-mora, Nunk-mura and Mango-meri are names of men, 
and Und-oala, Trai-uala and Naul-ben of women. However, the reader is warned 
not to regard these as typical forms of the masculine and feminine genders in the 
Pela language, for except the endings wala and oala, which are exclusively feminine, 
all the others express chiefly a quality and, apart from the totemic names, may be 
found in nouns that apply equally to males and females. 

The imposition of the totemic name on a child does not mean that the child will 
be known thereafter by that name alone. The opposite is what happens. Totemic 
names are very seldom made use of in actual practice. Nor must we suppose that 
the children are nameless until the totemic name is given to them. To be sure, 
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aborigines, like whites, have many personal names and not a few of these are auto- 
matically acquired at birth. Those that one hears more often are (a) family names, 
(b) local names, and (c) nicknames. 

Family Names. When the Drysdale aborigines introduce themselves to 
strangers, they almost invariably do so under their family name, which each inherits 
from his or her father. And though family names or what we whites call surnames 
apply equally to various persons, yet in Drysdale they are used not infrequently 
to designate particular individuals, or, what is the same, as personal proper names— 
as if we should say “the Smith” or “ the Ryan” to indicate a certain member 
of the Smith or of the Ryan families. 

Local Names. By birth also a Drysdale River aborigine acquires two local 
names, viz. that of his birthplace and that of the totemic centre from which he is 
supposed to have come as a spirit-child. It also happens sometimes that a person 
frequents a particular place more than the rest, and in that case he or she may be 
called by the name of that place. So popular is this manner of naming persons that 
many are almost exclusively known by local names. 

Nicknames. As to nicknames, they are so common in the Drysdale area that 
there is no person without one and many have several. I call them nicknames 
because that is what they would be called by Europeans, but with regard to the 
people of whom I am writing they would be better called historical or qualitative 
names, for they always refer either to some life incident or to a physical or moral 
quality of the person to whom they are applied ; and even when the names are not 
very complimentary, as often happens, nobody is offended by them. A new name, 
no matter what it means, is always appreciated by the Drysdale River natives. 
With these, nicknaming is a real passion. A single incident in the life of an individual 
may obtain for him several nicknames. Thus when a man fell from a mangrove 
tree and injured his knee he was known afterwards as kondjola (lame-man), wandjero 
(knee) and mandalo (mangrove tree). The following are some typical examples of 
nicknames by which some persons well known to me are ordinarily called : Momba- 
kaboye (the tummyless), Korbariye (the person who does not swim), Wurakato 
(club-footed), Mail (neck=stiff necked), Poteto lak (a Don Juan). 

Finally, the personal names by which each Drysdale River aboriginal may be 
called are usually so numerous that one requires long years of personal association 
to get to know those of every individual. And when I mention “ personal names,” 
I do not refer to the forms of personal address, for these are even more numerous, 
as I hope to explain later. 

Name-Taboo. But though each person may and usually does go by so many 
names other than the totemic, yet there can be no doubt that the latter must be 
considered as the real personal name of aborigines, in much the same way as Christian 
names are regarded by Europeans ; for it is upon the totemic name that the name- 
taboo principally falls. Hence a young man who had the same totemic name as his 
father was called, after the latter’s death, Palyikaboye (the nameless), although he 
certainly had no lack of other names as I myself knew. 
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The totemic names mark the aboriginal man or woman socially. Hence when 
a person is removed from society by death, his name must also be removed ; it must 
not be mentioned. Perhaps for this reason children are not given their totemic 
names immediately after birth, for it is not worth while to mark a child socially if 
it is not formally established in life ; and children can hardly be said to be established 
until they are at least some months old, especially in aboriginal Australia where, 
by reason of the hard conditions of life, infant mortality is rather high. 


I have also noticed that not until children begin to toddle about or until they 
have their totemic names are they really esteemed by their parents. If the child, 
be it a boy or girl, dies before that time, it is very little mourned over by its relatives, 
and no special burial observances are held. But once the child has passed this first 
period of its life, its death plunges the parents into uncontrollable sorrow, and the 
same mourning ritual is observed for it as for a deceased adult. When a boy 10 
years old whom I knew died, he was mourned regularly every three days for many 
months by his relatives with loud wailings, in which all persons joined who happened 
to be in the same camp. Again, when a woman lost her two-years-old son she was 
so overcome with grief that, two years after the child’s death, she could not yet 
endure the sight of the dress she had been wearing at the time. 


Just as no effort is made to wean children, so no steps are taken to coach them 
to walk, and it is a wonder that they learn as quickly as they do. Babies are carried 
in the wanda or cradle until they practically kick themselves out of it. Then they 
are carried on the back of the neck with one leg dangling over each shoulder and 
hands holding on to the carrier’s hair. This method is very convenient for the 
carrier, who has both hands free ; but it also has a disadvantage in that children 
grow so fond of this sort of riding that it is only with difficulty that they can be 
induced to go in any other way even the shortest of distances until they are six or 
seven years old. It is not unusual to see a woman at work in the bush or even in the 
camp with a three or four years old child perched astride on her neck. Fortunately 
for the mother all aborigines, men as well as women, are as fond of carrying children 
in that way as the latter are of being carried, and so she is never short of willing 
helpers. 


Education of Children. As in other parts of Australia, the aborigines of Drysdale 
River do their best to spoil little children with an over-indulgent love, and, needless 
to say, they succeed admirably. A child’s wish is practically a command not only 
with its parents but with everyone. Aborigines hate to see their little children 
cry. As soon as any one is heard to do so, there is a commotion in the camp and all 
try to soothe and caress the troubled one. Children know this well, and so, in order 
to have their way, they make an exasperating frequent use of their crying powers 
which they often reinforce by rolling on the ground and striking whoever opposes 
them, even if it be their parents. The latter also, when they desire to obtain some- 
thing from others often employ the phrases pianda yambal and pianda wala (the 
child wishes or cries for it), knowing that nobody will refuse what is thus asked for. 
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Indeed all grown ups vie with one another to show their loving interest for the little 
ones, be they related to them or not. The following incident shows the great 
deference with which aborigines treat little children. An elderly man, having had 
an altercation with the other members of his camp, took up all his belongings with 
that air of grieved feeling that only a blackfellow can feign, and went away, as it 
looked, for good. When the others saw it, they tried every means to coax him to 
stay. But he paid no heed to their entreaties, so they gave up as useless calling him 
back. But then a little boy six years old ran up to him and immediately the man 
turned on his steps and returned to the camp as if nothing had happened. 


Up to the age of nine or so children are never punished by their parents with 
corporal punishment no matter what they may do. To harm a child, be it only 
accidentally, is an unpardonable offence. Parents often get on this account into 
serious squabbles among themselves and especially with other people. I have seen 
two women fight one another nearly to death because the little child of the one had 
slightly wounded that of the other. 


It is clear, then, that the Drysdale aborigines do practically nothing to form the 
character of their children. Nevertheless the education that they give them is not 
in other respects altogether deficient. Not only the parents but also other people 
are often seen instructing little children in the native custom and lore. Whereas 
in other tribes certain instructions are not imparted to children until they have 
reached a certain age, in Drysdale nothing is kept back from anyone. All that they 
are ever to learn is taught to them as early in life as possible. Each, however, is 
made to understand when and how they may use that knowledge. Thus, for 
instance, children of both sexes are taught the meaning of all sex words without 
restriction, but boys may not utter them till they reach a certain age, whilst no such 
restriction is imposed on girls, and so the latter often make use of their privilege to 
tease the boys. 


The greatest part of the aboriginal moral code is centred around the mutual 
kinship duties and observances. For this reason children are very carefully instructed 
from their cradle onwards, about the relation in which they stand towards each 
person with whom they may come in contact. 


Kogo (taboo) is the watchword employed to turn children away from what is 
morally wrong ; and though no other motive or explanation that I know of is ever 
given, yet that simple word seems a sufficient deterrent for a native, as if the violation 
of a kogo should bring with it some terrible, though undefined evil. 


Little children are also kept from wandering by themselves away from the 
camp by the fear of the waldjo. The waldjo is a nocturnal bird fairly common in the 
Kimberleys, where it is noted for the clear lugubrious notes that it sometimes emits 
when flying at night time. These notes always cause a commotion in the native 
camps, especially if there are little children about, because the natives believe that 
these notes are the voice of the Spirit Waldjo—an old man with rich and flowing 
locks of white hair. He goes about in search of little children whom, if found away 
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from their parents, he takes away to his lair. The worst of it is that this taking 
away is believed to be done in an invisible manner, and the child that has been the 
prey of Waldjo pines away and dies. No wonder, then, that when the voice of the 
Waldjo is heard everyone in the native camp immediately calls out to the mothers 
to keep their little children hidden and silent so that Waldjo may pass them by 
unperceived. However, the powers of this bogey seem to be of a limited nature, for 
medicine-men, if called in time, can save the victims. 

Except for the taboos on a few foodstuffs and on certain words, there are no 
other ceremonial restrictions imposed on boys. Girls, on the contrary, must observe 
all the religious and ceremonial taboos of women. No personal avoidance exists 
with regard to children of either sex. They are free to mix with anyone and nobody 
avoids them. 

A thing worthy of notice is that, although grown-up aborigines never kiss one 
another, not even in the case of spouses, yet they kiss little children quite freely. 

Boys and girls play together, but too much familiarity is not allowed. I once 
heard a woman telling her six years old son that boys should not touch the girls. 

Those who observe the aborigines closely cannot but remark their great generosity 
towards one another. This trait may already be noticed in little children. These 
never refuse to give what they are asked for, even if they have to take it from their 
mouths, as I have actually seen often done. 

Children’s Games and Training for Life. With regard to training in gaining a 
livelihood, I am convinced that children no more than nine or ten years old could 
fare for themselves quite well if left alone in their own country. By reason of their 
small numbers and of their nomadic life, children in the Drysdale region can seldom 
gather in sufficient numbers to form a social group of their own. They have to live 
constantly among their elders, and this circumstance imparts to their lives a serious 
and practical outlook not often observed among white children. Most of their 
recreations consist in imitating their elders. Boys are encouraged by their parents 
in the very important and practical sport of game-stalking, hunting and fishing by 
making for them toy weapons with which to play. Naturally, the bush life offers 
to them splendid opportunities to make these games realistic, especially as the toy 
spears and spear-throwers that aborigines make for the little ones are in every sense 
like the real thing, only on a reduced scale. When, however, such weapons are 
not at hand, the black juveniles amuse themselves by hunting down every living 
thing with weapons of their own manufacture—using grasses, reeds, rushes, etc., 
as spears and a split cane or bulrush as a spear-thrower. 

In like manner, girls learn housekeeping, if we may so call the domestic duties 
of aboriginal women, by playing the game from their very infancy. Like the boys, 
they also have made for them toy tools of the trade—baskets and digging sticks 
which are to them an inexhaustible source of entertainment. 

Both boys and girls are instructed by their mothers to recognize the edible from 
the noxious plants, but whilst boys prefer to hunt for animals rather than for yams, 
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girls soon find out that it pays more to fill their toy baskets with real food than with 
pieces of timber, and so it is not long before they join their mothers in their daily 
search for the daily bread. 

Not all the toys of the black children, however, are of so practical a nature. 
I have seen little boys playing on dry land with toy canoes comparable to many 
factory products, and little girls nursing native-made dolls that would be the envy of 
many of their white sisters. These dolls are made entirely of grass bound up by 
string, which is closely wound around every part of the figure so as to present a neat 
and compact structure. Those parts of the human body which are not easy to 
reproduce in relief with the above materials, such as the mouth, eyes, etc., are 
represented by painting done with clay of various colours. The most prominent 
part of these dolls is the genital organs. 


I have in my possession two of these dolls that were originally made for the 
amusement of children. They are 2 ft. high, and represent a man and a woman that 
are, according to the natives, the male and female spirits called Namba. There is 
no probability of the figures having been made in imitation of the white man’s dolls. 
At any rate, their make is characteristically native. 

Live animals are often given as pets to children for their entertainment, but, 
except for the dingoes which are cared for as if they were human beings, no other 
animals survive with them more than a few days or hours. 


The Drysdale aborigines of both sexes are practically all without exception 
(I only know of one) excellent swimmers. Almost as soon as they can walk they take 
to the water, and this soon becomes to them a sort of second element. However, 
it is difficult to say whether swimming must be regarded as a trade or as a sport of 
the natives. The black children at the mission do certainly practise it as a sport, 
and it is very much enjoyed and excelled in by boys and girls, but I have never seen 
a grown-up native go of himself into the water except for some practical purpose. 


Mimicry is a popular form of pastime among the little black children. One 
favourite subject is the wailings and antics of persons when mourning the dead or 
welcoming long-absent relatives. Children are also inclined to ridicule the eccen- 
tricities of old persons, but in this they are repressed by their parents for fear of the 
consequences, for aborigines are very touchy in these matters. 


The game known amongst white people as “ cat’s cradle ”’ is also found amongst 
the Drysdale tribes, under the name of P2 (string) from the string with which it is 
played. It is indulged in by children of both sexes and by women. As far as I could 
observe, the players content themselves with making various figures at random. 

Boys have a peculiar pastime of their own which consists in spearing flies with 
the sharp shoots of the spinifex or porcupine grass. The shoot is placed on the left- 
hand pointing toward the fly, and then, using the middle finger of the right hand as a 


spring, it is thrust against the end of the shoot which shoots forth like a dart from a 
bowstring. 
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The most favourite entertainment for native children, however, is dancing and 
singing. It has been said that dancing is as much a part of the aboriginal’s life as 
eating and sleeping. Hence little children are taught the art as soon as they can 
stand on their feet, and they grow extremely fond of it. Owing to the rough character 
of most of the dances, it is not often that the children can take an active part in the 
formal dances, but no sooner is a new dance invented than they are practising it 
amongst themselves, and to see the seriousness with which little tots of three or four 
years dance one would think that their lives depended on it. 


THEODORE HERNANDEZ. 
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NATIVES OF LAKE KUTUBU, PAPUA 
By F. E. WILLIAMS 
(Continued from Vol. XI, Nos. 2, 3 and 4; Vol. XII, No. 1) 


KuTuBU STORIES 


The selection given in this chapter illustrates the typically wide variety of 
Kutubu stories, ranging from extreme simplicity, if not pointlessness, to quite 
elaborate myth and fiction. Some have the childishness of nursery tales; some 
abound in frightfulness ; some are just good stories ; and some are genuine myths, 
full of magical allusion. They have not been chosen on grounds of merit (of which 
some indeed may seem to possess very little), but as representative examples. How- 
ever, the reader will find that they get better as he proceeds ; indeed, in the writer’s 
opinion some of the longer Kutubu stories are, by native standards, exceptionally 
good. It would be hard to find a neater plot for a fairy tale than that of “‘ The Fish 
Spear’; while “‘ Return from the Dead” has its strong drama, and ‘“‘ Moon-Man 
and Sun-Girl”’ its poetry. The burning beauty of the Sun-Girl and the cry of the 
Moon-Hunter calling to his dogs—these and many others are at least poetic fancies. 
No doubt a native storyteller could clothe them in fitly poetic Kutubuan ; but this 
I was unable to appreciate. The stories were told to me in pidgin Motu which, 
despite its merits, is seldom poetic ; and they are set down in English more prosaic 
than they deserve. 

The Kutubu recognize two general types of story—the tuni and the hetagho. 
Tunt are usually short. They are meant to be amusing, and they are often indecent. 
The characters are mostly nameless and the locale of the story just anywhere. They 
are mostly without magical significance and are therefore told without secrecy, at 
any time and in any place. It is said that women are good at them (though I gathered 
only a few from their more bashful lips), and that they are often to be heard at nights 
in the kanya. Their function is obviously recreational. 

Hetagho are longer, sometimes very long. The characters usually possess names, 
and the stories are staged in definite places, though in both respects different versions 
show a good deal of variety. It is noteworthy, however, that the names of the 
characters are commonly suppressed. An informant will tell you a whole long story 
about an old woman, a man, the man’s wife, etc., scrupulously avoiding mention of 
their names throughout. He may give you these names later, if you ask him ; but 
he is inclined to do so secretly, perhaps in a whisper. Sometimes he will put you 
off with false or substitute names, revealing the true ones only under pressure of 
persuasion. All this is because those names are useful to him for magic, and the 
knowledge of them he wishes to keep to himself. 
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The hetagho may rise to the level of true myths, when they are understood to 
deal with ancient events of fundamental importance and consequently possess a 
religious as well as a magical meaning. Certain myths have already been given 
briefly in connection with the various cults described in earlier chapters. But I 
imagine they are much fuller and more numerous than appears in this monograph. 
The Usi cult in particular possesses a rich mythology, gathered together in what is 
called the Usi-tasi (the “ talk” of Usi). It seems that the initiates sing, night after 
night, a long saga, which not only relates the adventures of Hobo or Yabame but 
embraces many abstruse subjects unconnected with either of them. The story of 
“The Return from the Dead ” is said to be part of it. 

Such stories are hetagho and not tuni. But it would be a mistake to assume 
that the Kutubuan draws a very definite line between these two categories. In the 
following selection the earlier specimens are certainly twnt, the later ones hetagho. 
But concerning those in the middle native opinions were inclined to differ. It is 
left to the student to say which side they belong to. 


1. The Old Woman and the Half-Cooked Snake. 


An old woman caught a barisa snake and proceeded to bake it in the hot-stone 
oven. But she bungled her work ; the stones were not thoroughly hot. The snake 
came to life, got out of the oven, and put the old woman into it. Presently she got 
out and put the snake in again. And so on. 

Finally the snake made off into the bush, and the old woman turned into a kind 
of tuber called hameno.54 


2. The First Dogs. 


A man lived alone with two small boys, one of whom had a pale skin, the other 
a very dark skin. He would go hunting while they remained at home. But while 
he was absent they would go hunting themselves, turning into dogs ; and they were 
very successful. They would always turn back into little boys before reaching 
home. 

Once when the man was returning from his hunting he stopped to ease himself, 
and the little boys, also returning, happened to pass nearby. They were conversing 
loudly, boasting of their respective kills, and the man shouted, “ Not so much 
noise!”’ At this each of the two children, taken by surprise, burst into a long 
inarticulate howl. As they did so they became dogs again, one brown and one 
black, and so they remained ever after. 


3. The Secret of Fire. 


A man lived alone in a house in the bush. He had no fire and had to eat his 
sago, fish, etc., raw. Not far away lived a little skinny boy, also alone. He visited 


54 Used in the popular game of hameno viribu. It is bowled along the ground and boys 
shoot little arrows at it while it is in motion. 
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the man and observed that he had no fire. This aroused his pity and he took the 
necessary appliances from his string bag and showed his friend how to produce fire 
and cook his food. Having revealed his secret the little boy clasped the trunk of a 
tree with arms and legs and became the small lizard called tra-keragi-fegimabu 
(make fire by the saw method). The man endeavoured to catch the lizard but it 


kept dodging round the tree out of sight. He finally let it escape because he reflected 
that it had been good to him.®® 


4. The Hunter's Dream. 


A man, Seramena, lived with his wife Pirimi, near Fimaga. He was a hopeless 
failure at hunting. He and his wife lived almost entirely on sago, and in lieu of 
meat, fish, and wood-grubs, he brought her the edible fungus called kimo. She was 
disgusted and constantly upbraided him. 

Much cast down, Seramena went away by himself and sat down by the little 
stream named Kerewa. Here he fell asleep and dreamt of wild animals, fish, and 
grubs in plenty. Next morning he met a bush pig and killed it with one shot. He 
left it lying where it had fallen and went to bring his wife. Keeping his secret he 
said, ‘Come with me and chop firewood.” 

When the woman saw the pig she was delighted. But Seramena said, “‘ Now 
carry it home.’ She protested; “How can I carry a whole pig?” But her 
husband said, ‘Go on. You are always abusing me for not catching pigs. Now 
carry this one home by yourself.” 

This she somehow managed to do, and they singed, disembowelled, carved 
and cooked the pig together. Then he said, “ Eat it all yourself.” She protested 
that this was impossible, but he compelled her to obey. 


After that he hunted and collected with unfailing success; pigs, cuscus, 


cassowary, fish, grubs—they had more than they could dispose of. They smoked - 


some, threw some away, and ate so much that their stomachs ached.*® 


5. The Lost Drum and the Snake-Man. 


Wanagani lives with his younger brother, Sisimano. A visitor comes to tell 
them of an usanehabu dance at another village. Wanagani does not care to go, but 
sends his wife together with his younger brother. They carry two bags full of smoked 
meat, and Wanagani allows them to take his drum, telling them to look after it. 


At the end of the dance, which goes on till dawn, Sisimano lies down for a sleep 
before returning home, placing the drum under his head for a pillow. He awakes 


55 Fire-making is by the saw method, with a bamboo thong and the wood magaio. I recorded 
another story of the origin of fire. A man sees smoke far away in the east and goes to investigate. 
He finds that two branches of the tree called team cost rubbing together in a high wind and that 
they have produced fire. He carries a burnin d home, holding it in his mouth as he swims 


the river. 
56 Many stories tell of successful hunting—no doubt a form of wish-fulfilment. The com- 
pulsion on the woman with respect to the first pig is a typical revenge for injured feelings. 
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to find it gone. After searching everywhere without success he and his sister-in-law 
return to tell Wanagani that his drum is lost. At first he thinks they are joking ; 
but, finally convinced, he hits them both on the head with a stick. 

Sisimano and the woman go off weeping. They travel from place to place 
enquiring for the drum. They can hear nothing of it until they come to a certain 
village where the people tell them that there was a strange drum left tied to the front 
wall of the men’s-house ; it was making a noise by itself ; but now it has gone again. 
Encouraged by this news Sisimano and his sister-in-law go further till at last they 
come to a very attractive village, and there, tied to the front wall of the men’s- 
house, is the lost drum. 

Sisimano climbs up the steps to take it; but, looking in at the door before 
doing so, he sees that the men’s-house is inhabited only by snakes. He beats a quick 
retreat ; but as soon as he sets foot on the ground he finds he is a snake himself. 
He darts back on to the verandah and becomes a man again ; then on to the ground, 
and becomes once more a snake. Thus he tries again and again, until he finally 
gives up in despair. He hands the drum down to his sister-in-law, saying ,“ You 
take it to my brother. I must stay here and be a snake.” 

The woman goes back to her husband and gives him his drum. At first she 
is afraid to tell him what has happened to his brother ; she prevaricates, saying he 
is on the track behind and will shortly arrive. But at last she breaks the news. 
Wanagani, overwhelmed by sorrow, smashes the drum to pieces, while his wife turns 
into a snake and slips off into the bush. 


” 6. The Origin of Leeches. 


A miserable little boy with a big stomach lived secretly in a kauaru palm at a 
place called Biru-Fogobu-Merave.5? From the top of his palm he overlooked the 
whole neighbourhood and whenever he saw anyone stealing or committing adultery 
in the gardens he would shout out for all to hear. This proved a general annoyance. 

Once a man was stealing some sugar-cane near the palm. The little boy shouted 
as usual, and the voice was so close at hand that the man was able to locate it. He 
set to work to chop down the palm with his axe, but seemed to make no progress. 
Meanwhile the boy was crying, “ Piane, piane!’’ The man took the hint and pro- 
cured a crowbar of piane wood with which he uprooted the palm. Then, as the 
boy continued to cry “ piane,” he split and opened it with his crowbar. Having 
discovered the little boy, he did his best to kill him with his axe, but he kept on 
crying out “ piane!” So the man took the piane crowbar and with this at last 
succeeded in battering him to death. 

Then he cut the boy in small pieces, which he gathered up and carried to the 
village. Highly pleased the people prepared to burn the boy’s remains in order to 
rid themselves of him forever. But, going over the pieces to make sure the set was 


5? Biru Lad gre (cut up)-Merave (canoe-landing). This place is at Kafa, where 
leeches are said to be particularly numerous. 
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complete, they found his penis missing. The man had overlooked it. He hurried 
back to Biru-Fogobu-Merave, but it was nowhere to be seen. Instead the ground 
was alive with leeches. 


7. The Wasp Men. 


Two brothers, Uhugabu and Purusuma, hunted without luck for bush pig. 
On the way home they chanced on a village-pig with slit ears. They were wondering 
to whom it belonged and whether they should kill it. Suddenly it jumped and 
snorted. That roused them to action and they speared it. 

They carried it to a small stream where they built a bank to divert the water 
and, in what had been the bed of the stream, they made a hot-stone oven and cooked 
their meat. When all was finished they broke down the bank and the water rushed 
over the place obliterating all traces of their handiwork. Then they carried the 
meat home. 

In due course the owner came looking for his pig. He followed the thieves’ 
footprints to the stream and thence to their home. They denied the charge of theft. 
But the owner had seen the pig’s bones stuck up on the wall of their house. He went 
away saying nothing. 

The two thieves prepared their weapons for the attack which they knew would 
come. The following morning was dark with rain, and the thieves woke up to find 
their house surrounded by men. They were accused once more but refused to 
confess. Then the fight began. They drove off the attackers with spears and stones, 
killing all of them except one light-skinned man. They shouted to him to come 
back if he dared, and he answered, “I will be back in a few days.” 

The thieves now cleared away the corpses and made ready for the second attack, 
their two wives helping to mend their broken arrows and make new ones. At dawn 
a few days later they were surrounded once more. The elder thief this time turned 
himself into a dog and rushed among the enemy biting them. All were killed except, 
once again, the light-skinned man, who went away saying he would come a third 
time. 

In the third attack the elder thief again became a dog. But he was wounded 
by a spear. He retired into the house together with his younger brother. Their 
wives were already killed, and the two men climbed up on the roof. Here they 
fought on hopelessly, until they had shot away all but two of their arrows. At this 
stage, realizing that the fight was lost, each broke off the point of his remaining 
shaft, stuck it into his anus, and flew up into the air. They had become the wasps, 
uhugabu and purusuma. 


8. The Origin of Tobacco. 


Ahoia lived with his sister Gabariya at Girarimaio, near the junction of the 
Augu and Mubi Rivers. They occupied respective ends of a bush house. 

Ahoia would go hunting every day while his sister remained at home. One 
day he was specially successful, bringing home two white cuscus and a pig. He told 
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her to roast sago and they ate their meal together. Then they retired to their 
sleeping quarters. 


But Ahoia looked through the separating wall and admired his sister sitting by 
her fire. He entered her compartment and seduced her. While they were engaged 
in copulation the house caught fire. Gabariya warned Ahoia of what was happening 
but he declined to take any notice. The house was burnt over their heads and 
from the ashes of their genitals sprang up tobacco plants. 


A man named Uapone discovered the strange plants, tried smoking their dried 
leaves®® and thus started the habit. 


“9. Women into Pandanus. 


A number of men lived together in a men’s-house. They had no wives and had 
to do all their own sago making. Once their chief man ran a sago thorn into his foot 
and this made him ill and feverish. While all the rest were sound asleep he lay in 
the men’s-house and merely dozed, sleeping “ with his eyes open.” He heard a 
sound as of approaching rain or rushing water. While he wondered what it might 
be it grew louder and closer and presently he saw a large band of women enter the 
men’s-house. The noise was that of their drums, for they were dancing. They 
were charmingly decorated with paint and feathers, and had bound strips of plaited 
cane round their breasts to keep them steady while they danced. He watched their 
dancing till it was nearly dawn ; then he dropped off to sleep and when he woke up 
they were gone. 


All the others were disappointed and angry because he had not roused them 
while the women were still present ; they could have possessed themselves of wives. 
But he told them to feign sleep during the ensuing night, for the women were sure 
to return; a man would be posted at each entrance to prevent escape, and they would 
seize the women, each man his own. The best-looking he reserved for himself. 


In due course the strange noise of drums was heard approaching ; the women 
entered ; and the men seized them. The best by prearrangement was the chief's ; 
but all got someone or other—some two or three—except for the skinny man, a poor 
specimen, who got none at all. This man, however, made a great fuss, and it was 
arranged that he should have one of the extra women. 


Now the men made kanya, separate individual dwellings, for their wives. They 
caused them to do the cooking and other work, and, as for sago making, they now 
had to do no more than fell the trees. All got on well together, and the chief warned 
his men to treat the women kindly and never scold them. 


58 This is classed as a tumi. There is another tale of the origin of tobacco which belongs to 


the Usi-tasi (the mythology of the Usi cult). In this story, as I heard it, the usual places of 
Somaia and Hobo were reversed. Hobo was the originator and died first. He had told his 
brother to look under his hair tags at the back of his neck when he was dead. This Somaia did, 
and found a tiny bag containing tobacco seeds. This would imply that the knowledge of tobacco 
reached Kutubu from the east or south-east. 
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Before long all the women had produced children, and, when they went to the 
sago places, their husbands would accompany them, sitting about while their wives 
laboured. On one occasion the skinny man was nursing his baby when it messed 
itself. He called to his wife to come and clean it, but she took no notice. He 
called again and again, and at last in a rage shouted, “ You are not a woman, you are 
an abari’’ (a pandanus).5® 

At that she answered and came quickly. ‘‘ What was that you called me? ” 
she asked as she took the baby. At first he refused to answer, but she insisted, and 
he finally repeated the words: “‘I said you were an abari.” ‘‘ Yes,” she replied, 
“it is true.” 

In the afternoon all returned to the village. But the women were silent and 
unsmiling instead of laughing and talkative. The men did not fail to observe this, 
and they were much concerned. The chief man asked if anyone had quarrelled with 
his woman or spoken severely to her, and the skinny man told him of the incident 
in which he had been concerned. “ Very well,” said the chief man, “ tonight we 
must keep watch for fear they all leave us.” 

But towards dawn the men all fell asleep and then the women stole away. 
Waking, the men set off in search of them and finally sighted them and gave chase. 
But by the time they had overtaken them the women were already changing shape. 
Their husbands seized them, and even as they did so their human arms and legs 
turned into the aerial roots and branches of the pandanus tree.® 


The skinny man was blamed for it. By scolding his wife he had lost the village 
all its women. So he was killed, cut up into little bits and put on the fire. 


10. The Fish-Spear. 


A boy lived with his sister and her husband. The husband had made himself 
a fine fish-spear and stowed it away in a bamboo container in his house. One day, 
while his brother-in-law was out hunting, the boy looked into this bamboo container 
and saw the fish-spear. He admired it very much and thought he would try it. 
So he went out alone in his canoe and, sure enough, he speared fish after fish with 
it. Then he saw a particularly large fish (of the kind called nafa) in the clear water 
beneath him. He threw the spear and it struck home. But then to his consterna- 
tion the fish darted away carrying the spear with it under the water. 

Full of apprehension the boy went home. He gave his sister the fish he had 
caught and she cooked them, and when the husband returned from his hunting they 
all ate together. After his meal, well satisfied, the husband went to examine his 
new fish-spear. The bamboo was empty! ‘“ Who has taken my spear?” The 


5® The kind of pandanus which bears a red fruit. I could not discover why this was particu- 
larly abusive. There is no doubt some missing link, but when I asked for it my informants did 
not seem able to see the point of the question. 


*° T do not know that it throws any light on the above story to add this native statement : 
““ The abari are women ; therefore when the men are eating abari women must not talk.” 
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boy confessed. “‘ Was it your spear then ?”’ the husband cried, and he struck him 
on the head with a stick. The blood ran down the boy’s face and his sister wept. 

Next day, when the husband was hunting once more, the boy went down with 
his sister to the river. He carried along pole. They got into their canoe, pushed off, 
and paddled to the place where the mafa fish had made off with the spear (the boy 
had been careful to remember the spot). Here he drove the pole into the river 
bottom so that it stuck there upright, with the top end above water. He instructed 
his sister to hold this end of the pole. For he was going to dive down in search of the 
fish-spear. When the pole shook in her hand she would know that he was returning. 
She tried to dissuade him. But he said, ‘“‘ Your husband was angry with me. If 
I die, I die.” Then he plunged in and disappeared. His sister waited all day ; 
but there was no shaking of the pole, and so she went home crying. 

But at the bottom of the river the boy found what seemed like a pathway in 
front of him. He went on a little and it turned into a well-defined track. The water 
from the river was like the sky above him. On and on he went, deeper and deeper. 
Everything was most beautiful. There was forest on either side, and he saw numbers 
of large cuscus, pig and cassowary. They sat there quite tamely and his passing 
did not disturb them. 

Presently he came to a larger road which led him to a house and garden, a 
charming place, well cleared, with red Cordyline and crotons growing about it. 
On the house verandah there sat a man, plaiting an armlet, who asked him where 
he had come from and what he was after. The boy did not reveal that he was 
searching for the fish-spear; he said he was just walking about. But the man 
seemed satisfied and made him welcome. 

Now he prepared to give his guest some food. He cooked some sago and mixed 
it in a wooden bowl with some earth-worms.® This dish he invited the boy to share 
with him. But the boy was taken aback. He said he had never eaten such food. 
“ Well,” answered the man, “ if you do not like it, go out on the track and kill one 
of those animals you saw.” So the boy went and without any trouble got himself 
a young cassowary. This they soon cooked, and, while he ate the cassowary, his 
host ate the worms. 

Presently there came in from the gardens a woman and a girl, both fine and 
handsome. These were the man’s wife and sister. They also proceeded to eat sago 
and earthworms, while the man explained courteously that their young guest was 
unable to join them in eating their usual food because it was entirely strange to 
him. 

So, always procuring his own meat by hunting, the boy continued to stay with 
these kind people. Some days later the man informed them that there was to be an 
usane-habu dance at his men’s-house in the village. So they made ready their 
ornaments, armlets and feathers ; washed their faces, ears and noses ; and put into 


$1 Gi-magami, literally ‘‘ earth-things.’” These are reputedly the diet of fish. The present 
story was heard at Herebu on the Mubi. 
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the last-mentioned their pencils of fine white shell. They got down the drum and 
fitted on to it a new snake-skin, and they prepared quantities of food as their con- 
tribution to the feast. This consisted mainly of earthworms, ready baked and 
stowed in bamboo containers ; but to meet the special tastes of their guest the girl 
carried a bag of smoked cassowary meat. So they set off. 

When they reached the village the boy looked about him for the pigs which 
would no doubt be killed for the feast. But there was no sign of them. Everyone 
was eating earthworms. So he called for his cassowary meat. 

An hour or so before sundown the dance began. The men’s-house was packed. 
The dance was in full swing when the boy, moving about in the crowd, saw, tied to 
the front wall of the men’s-house, the very thing he was looking for—his lost fish- 
spear. And then he learnt that the fish-spear had much to do with the dance then 
in progress. For the man on whose behalf it was being held,** who now indeed lay 
helpless in the men’s-house with a wound in his thigh, had been speared not long 
previously by an unknown enemy with this very weapon. In fact it seemed to the 
boy that the wounded man was no other than the nafa fish. 

The boy said nothing. He danced with the rest till dawn, and then, when 
everyone was drowsy and unobservant, he quietly detached the fish-spear and 
possessed himself of it. When sometime later he returned with his host and his 
wife and sister, he carried the fish-spear (apparently unnoticed) with him. 

Next day he announced that he must go to his own home. His real intention 
was to return the fish-spear to his brother-in-law ; but he declared that he was merely 
going to fetch his things, and his host allowed him to go on the promise that he 
would return. So he went back along the path he had come by till he reached the 
place where he had first dived into the river. He shook the pole, which was still 
standing where he had left it, and rose to the surface ; and there he found his sister. 
She had returned each day in her canoe to weep and wait for him. 

Then they went up to the house together and the husband was delighted to 
have his fish-spear restored to him. But next morning early the boy got together 
his belongings, his bark-cloth cloak, his string bag, his bows and arrows, his orna- 
ments. Efe said he was going down into the water again. His sister protested 
but he answered, ‘‘ No, your husband struck me. I am going away for ever.” 

At this the sister cried and the husband joined her in urging him not to go down 
there again; it was a bad place. But then the husband and his wife began to 
quarrel. She blamed him bitterly, saying it was all his fault ; and soon they were 
at blows. When they had finished fighting she became a kabaiame snake and he a 
sagari, the sort of palm from which fish-spear prongs are made. 

Meanwhile the boy had slipped away. He went down to the hole in the river 
bed and along the beautiful path till he came again to the house of his friend. He 
was welcomed there and the man now offered him his sister for a wife. At first he 
was bashful; but the girl said that she wanted him, and so they were married. 


82 An usanehabu is organized only in order to cure some case of sickness. 
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They got on well together although the boy still could not bring himself to 
eat the sort of food his wife gave him. While she and her people ate earthworms, 
he continued to kill his own meat. But one night she offered him a dish of food in 
the darkness, and before he knew what he had done he had eaten some cooked 
earthworms. He thrust the rest of it aside. But he had eaten enough. When 
he woke up in the morning he found that he was a fish. And his eyes were opened : 
he saw then that all the others were fish too. 


11. Ktkiwaia, a Taubu. 


*Siserame,® a girl of Bauru on the River Mubi, went with her parents to fish 
on the River Dawari. On the way home she was overtaken by her periods and 
lagged behind on the track. When her parents were far in advance she turned and 
saw a big man following her. He was licking up the menstrual blood from the 
stones as he came along. She was terrified. “‘Is this a man or an aminterare?” 
It was Kikiwaia. He carried her off to his home at Auguba and married her, 


Kikiwaia supported his sister, Ariame, and brother, Ganowei. Both lived in 
his house, the former in an agaro (circular box made of bark for litters of puppies), 
and the latter in a habusa (conical fish-trap). When she first noticed these two 
receptacles Siserame asked her husband what he kept in them. But Kikiwaia 
told her not to be inquisitive ; she must never look into them while he was absent 
from home. 

Kikiwaia was a great hunter. He would bring home pigs and cassowaries ; 
also bamboo containers full of human blood. The former he would give to his wife 
to cook. The latter he took off secretly. But Siserame watched him, and saw what 
he did with them. He went first to the dog-box and called a name. From it 
Siserame saw the head of a girl pop out, that of Ariame, with wide-open mouth. 
Kikiwaia emptied into it two bamboos full of blood. Then he went to the fish-trap 
from which popped up the head of Ganowei, and Kikiwaia emptied two more bamboos 
full of blood into his mouth. This he used to do regularly, for he killed many men 
from Kutubu, Ifigi, Fimaga and the whole district, bringing home their blood. 

In due course Siserame gave birth to a son. When he was grown to be a little 
boy there took place a big dance at Bauru (Siserame’s home village) and Kikiwaia 
allowed her to take him to it. He furnished her with the smoked flesh of three 
cassowaries and two pigs to take to the dance in her bag, and told her to keep a 
careful eye on the boy. On no account was she to let him draw attention to his 
father ; for Kikiwaia, proposed to attend the dance also, though he would come 
after them and wished to remain unseen. 

When Siserame and her son were at Bauru and all the people were watching the 
cutting up of the pigs, the little boy nudged his mother and exclaimed, “ There 
comes father! ’’—pointing to Kikiwaia, who was just then stepping out of his 


63 In another version the girl is named Kunumaka and the taubu Ganaro (the latter is also 
used as a general term). 
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canoe. The other guests did not pay any attention, but Siserame watched her 
husband from then on. 


Some time later when all the people were in the men’s-house, Siserame’s brother, 
a Bauru man, went outside to tend the ovens. She was watching him through a 
crack in the wall, and as he bent over the oven she saw her husband shoot him with 
an arrow. Her brother fell, but got up immediately and returned to the men’s-house 
as if nothing had happened. But in the morning, when the dance came to an end, 
he was suddenly taken ill and died. 


Siserame told the villagers who had killed him—her husband. (For Kikiwaia 
did not shoot with real arrows. He had his own peculiar method of sorcery: he 
shot with an imaginary arrow and somehow extracted his victim’s blood ; that was 
how he managed to fill his bamboos.) When they heard what Siserame said the 
villagers made a plan with her to destroy her husband. She should go home and 
help from within ; and on the next day but one they would all surround his house 
and attack him. 


Siserame’s first business was to dispose of Ariame and Ganowei. She heated 
some stones till they were actually glowing red. Then she went to the dog-box, 
holding one of the stones in her bamboo tongs, and cried “‘ Ariame!”’ The woman’s 
head sprang up as usual, and into her mouth, wide-open for blood, Siserame dropped 
a red-hot stone. With a second stone she performed the same trick on Ganowei in 
the fish-trap, and both were killed instantly. After this she went through her 
husband’s house and removed all his weapons, replacing them with rotten sticks ; 
and then she waited for his return. 


When he came home he deposited his catch and sat down to smoke. It was 
then that the general attack was launched. But Kikiwaia seemed to take no notice ; 
unharmed by the blows of his assailants he continued to smoke. When he retaliated, 
the familiar weapons broke to pieces in his hands, but he himself seemed invulnerable 
and the fight threatened to go on for ever. But at last Siserame laid hold of a 
Cordyline growing near the house. ‘“‘ Look here!” she cried. ‘ Ah, not that!” 
implored Kikiwaia, suddenly aroused. But Siserame broke the Cordyline** and 
in that instant her husband was slain. 


The villagers burnt the house down over Kikiwaia, but his spirit survived and 
it is now a taubu doing invisible injury to modern Kutubuans. 


“12. The Origin of the Kutubu People. 


A girl was gathering firewood in the bush when she fell in with an ugly old 
woman. Going on together they came to a haginamo tree and decided to gather 


64 The Cordyline was a giru-magami or “ dream thing ” which, while it existed, ensured his 
safety. A man who dreams of a thing (either individual or representative of a species) may regard 
it as having some protective influence over him. 
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berries. The girl had climbed into the tree when the old woman, who stood under- 
neath, suddenly struck the trunk. The tree sprang up to an enormous height, so 
that the girl could not possibly get down. She sat there crying in the branches and 
the old womah went away. 

For several days the girl remained without food. But one morning she woke 
to find a great stock of provisions beside her. She ate and ate and fell asleep. Next 
morning there was a fresh supply, and so on each day—sugar-cane, sago, meat, 
firewood, etc. (a long enumeration). She now stripped bark from the tree and made 
herself a new skirt and settled down to a solitary life. 

Presently she found herself pregnant. She was very puzzled and angry about 
it. She could not imagine who had brought her to that condition. But in due 
time the child was born and nursed in the top of the tree ; and after that.a second 
child. Now she had a boy and a girl. Food continued to be supplied each day, 
and ornaments, bavi shells, armlets, etc. were sometimes found with it. These 
she put on her children. 

By now they had grown up. The boy had long hair and the girl’s breasts were 
showing. Then one day the mother told her two children to close their eyes together. 
When they opened them there was no mother, no tree. They were standing on the 
ground beside a house. 

At first they wept for their mother. But there was a supply of sago in the house, 
so they ate and made themselves comfortable. Then they fashioned a foto and a 
sago scraper and set about getting their own food. While the girl made sago the 
boy would hunt. One day they found a number of young plants set down near their 
house, and they proceeded to make a garden. Another day they found two piglets 
done up in a parcel of leaves ; another day two puppies. The brother said, “ You 
look after the pigs, and I will look after the dogs.” He gave them medicines and took 
them out hunting and caught many animals. Brother and sister were very happy. 

But the brother noticed that his sister was each day absent a long time at the 
sago place. He wondered what she was up to, and followed her secretly. He saw 
that she used to embrace a palm tree, rubbing up and down against it with her legs 
astride. Next day, while she was elsewhere, he wedged a sharp piece of flint in the 
tree trunk, and lay in hiding to see what would happen. When the girl came to 
embrace the tree again she cut herself, and was thus furnished with a vagina. She 
fell at the foot of the tree bleeding profusely. The boy did his best to stanch the 
blood, using various leaves (which have ever since been red or autumn-coloured).** 
Finally he thought of applying bari shells and pearlshells, and the bleeding stopped. 


nature, the boy’s semen for white colours (white leaves, stones, etc.) 

A theory of conception, or the make-up of the body, is that the mother’s menstrual blood 
makes all the soft fleshy parts (thus, i toe aa the blood flows) ; the father’s semen 
makes the hard ‘‘ white ’’ parts—bones, teeth, finger- and toe-nails. 
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Thenceforward they lived as man and wife and their children intermarried 
and populated the whole Kutubu district.*¢ 


13. The Place of Pearlshells. 


Once there was to be a dance at Hegisu on the Mubi and the people of the 
neighbouring villages were getting ready to go. But one man and his wife had no 
pearlshells to wear. She was anxious to go whether or no; but he declared they 
would not disgrace themselves by attending a dance without suitable ornaments. 
They quarrelled and in her anger she cut off her armlets and threw away such 
ornaments as she had. 

Then the man went off alone with his bow and arrows. He climbed the small 
hill behind Herebu known as Kobira Sabe, and crossed it to Koroba Sabe.*? Here 
he saw a scrub hen and shot at it with a pronged arrow. He knew that he must 
have hit it, for when he retrieved his arrow he noticed that one of its prongs was broken 
off. So he followed the trail. After a while he came upon a clearing and a house ; 
and there on the verandah sat a man engaged in extracting an arrow from his foot. 
It was Kobira Piwi (also called Kobira Pevere) whom the hunter had shot a few 
moments previously in the form of a scrub hen. 

About the clearing were planted a number of beautiful trees, many of them with 
reddening foliage, such as staumu, babagu, kontabura. hiname, asoro, furubu.® etc. ; 
while scattered thickly on the ground like fallen autumn leaves were fragments of 
shining pearlshell. 

The hunter entered into conversation with Kobira and had soon told him of 
the forthcoming dance at Hegisu and of his quarrel with his wife. Having heard his 
story Kobira took him into his house and there revealed a great store of whole pearl- 
shells of the finest quality. Four of them he gave to the hunter, two for himself 
and two for his wife. ‘‘ Now,” he said, “ you will be able to attend the dance. 
But, one thing—you will see there a man exactly like myself. Do not speak to him 
or offer him any meat. And do not on any account address him by my name.” 

Having promised, the man returned to his house; and next day, suitably 
bedecked, he and his wife attended the dance. While they were feasting he noticed 
among the crowd his friend of the previous day, and, forgetting what he had promised, 
he approached him with a gift of pork saying, ‘‘ Kobira Piwi, Kobira Pevere, thanks 
for your pearlshells.” 


66 This story was one of those given me without names for the characters, my informants 
only supplying them after the tale was told. The mother (i.e. the girl who climbed the tree) was 
Saube. (Sh e a marua bird on leaving the children). The person who supplied the food, 
i.e. the father who revealed himself, was Ya Baia, a hawk (the i imagery is obvious). The boy was 
Kanawebe and the girl Karako. These were said to belong to ‘ _ ae amindoba. 

The first part of the story is one of the amindoba myths, representing ‘‘ Paremahugu ” as 
the original clan. The second part, the story of how the girl cut herself, etc., is a general myth. 
Other versions of it give the characters different names. 


67 Sabe=“‘ nose,” i.e. spur or ridge. 
*® The names of these and others are used in magic for obtaining pearlshells. 
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I gave you no pearlshells,’’ answered Kobira (for it was he in person) ; “ it 
was my double who gave them to you.” Later on the man accosted him again ; but 
once more he denied his name and hung his head as if in sorrow ; and soon after that 
he left the dance while it was still night. 

Then there was thunder and lightning and a deluge of rain which lasted till 
morning. When at last the guests were able to make their way home, they saw, as 
they approached Herebu, that the whole spur, Koroba Sabe, had disappeared. In 
one great landslide it had been swept down the Mubi ; and with it had gone Kobira, 
his house and all his store of pearlshells. The Mubi had carried them right down to 
the Kikori in the south-east ; and there they have ever since remained.®® 


14. The Sky People. 


A man named Fagena lived at Foi. One night he got up and went out to relieve 
himself. On returning he thought he was mounting the kakaru steps to his own 
men’s-house, but he had got on to a strange set of steps and they led him into a strange 
house. It was full of sleeping men whom Fagena did not recognize. Presently he 
roused one of them and asked him his name. The man answered, “ I am Fagena.” 
They hailed one another as namesakes and Fagena discovered that he was in the 
men’s-house of the Sky People. 

Next morning when Earth-Fagena urinated he did so on the ground in the 
sky-village. “‘ You must not do that here!” cried Sky-Fagena, and he hastily 
gathered up the ground which Earth-Fagena had defiled and threw it into the bush. 
“Come with me and I will show you how we do it.” Earth-Fagena accompanied 
him to the bush and was astonished to see him shoot out fish and shrimps with his 
urine. 

Later Earth-Fagena defecated in the open. Once more Sky-Fagena was 
shocked and gathered up the excrement and threw it into the bush. Then he showed 
Earth-Fagena how the Sky People defecated, ejecting live pigs, carpet snakes, 
wallaby and cuscus. (This it is explained, is how the lake and rivers and bush come 
to be populated with fish and animals. They descend from the sky under cover of 
the mists.) 

Meanwhile the wife of Earth-Fagena had gone into mourning. Sky-Fagena 
opened a hole in the floor of the sky and permitted his friend to look down. He 
saw his wife all blackened, and his brother dressed up in warlike array with cloak, 
bag, spear, and bow and arrows (he was thinking of revenge). On the fifth day 


6® The a of this story is of value in pearlshell magic. I have several versions 
and they were all told me in great secrecy. Also a spell for winning pearlshells (attracting their 
possessors and making them ready to deal) which mentions Kobira and certain of his trees with 
coloured leaves. Birds with bright plumage are also named as having a magical bearing on pearl- 
omg ne that in both cases the connection lies in the highly-prized coloured sheen of 
the gold-lip 

There is a further story of the origin of pearlshells (told me by the same informant). A 
little girl gives birth to them. This is staged at Mt. Kwaimu (apparently to the north-west) 
and the — ends with an account of a storm and landslide which carries the girl, her home, 
and her shells, into the River Augu. 
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he looked down again and saw them making the Thumb Feast. These sights 
distressed him. ‘‘ They are mistaken,’ he cried, “ I am not dead ”’ ; and he implored 
his namesake to let him go down. But Sky-Fagena replied, “ Not yet.” 


Soon after this Sky-Fagena suggested that Earth-Fagena should join him in 
killing somebody, and he agreed. They went together to a garden and hid there 
till they saw a woman and a girl approaching. They sprang on them and killed one 
each and then returned to the village in triumph. There was dancing and shouting 
and much stamping in the men’s-house. 


Five days later their feat was celebrated by a feast, and while it was in progress 
Earth-Fagena looked down again through the hole in the sky-floor and he saw that 
his own villagers were also making a feast. He did not know what it was for. 


Immediately after the feast in the sky Fagena was allowed to return to the 
earth. He filled his bag with meat and stepped through the hole on to a very tall 
palm, by means of which he was able to descend. All the people were astonished to 
see him, for they thought he must have been killed or drowned. But his wife 
threw off mourning and everyone was overjoyed. Fagena now opened his bag to 
distribute his meat, but the pig had turned into baragi (cucumbers), the snake into 
a twisted creeper, the cassowary into a kind of fern, and the cuscus into rotten 
wood. 


When Fagena had got over his astonishment at these changes the villagers 
explained to him why they themselves had been making a feast. It was a Thumb 
Feast, held five days after the death of a woman and girl in one of the gardens ; 
they had been killed by a falling tree. Fagena did not divulge what he had done five 
days previously ; but he reflected that he and his sky-friend had been the cause of 
these two deaths on earth.7° 


70 This story I heard in Wasemi. It was obviously a new one to some of the Kutubu people. 
It bears on the belief (not held by, or known to, all of them) that each man on earth has a namesake 
in the sky. It was maintained that events or deeds on earth have their counterpart in the sky. 
If your namesake possesses a woman, so do you; if he kills someone, so do you, etc. But 
informants could not make up their minds whether these things happened simultaneously, or 
whether one was the cause of the other. In the case of the above story there was some difference 
of opinion. As told it appears that Fagena and his friend had killed the women in the sky-garden 
before the death of the two women in the earth-garden. But others suggested that the two 
village women had first been killed in the garden and that their spirits had then been killed 
in the sky. 

The notion of sky counterparts for all who live on earth is certainly a very striking one ; 
but quite apart from the fact that it does not seem familiar to everybody, it cannot be regarded 
as very important. Except for the trivial fact that a man may not utter his own name it seems 
to have no effect on conduct. 

The sky-dwellers of this story are not identified with the pauave, spirits of slain people who 
ascend into the sky. The two beliefs are independent. The people of the story are called 
Turumena (lit., Thunder People). I was given the names of three of their villages: Kakasuru, 
Hehewo and Arubani. The thunder (¢uru) is the sound of their dancing and cheering. 

I also heard mention of an obscure person called Bane or Kabe-a-Kone (Pale-Skinned Man) 
who was said to dwell in the sky. The thunder was the sound of his voice crying, * ‘ Who has 
stolen my pig? Who has cut my sago ?” etc. It was said that only the old men knew about 
him ; but I was never able to extract anything from them. Once again I think this an 
unimportant belief and to the great majority of Kutubuans entirely unknown. 


chts 
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15. Moon-Man and Sun-Girl. 


Once in a big men’s-house a discussion arose about the sun and the moon. 
The general opinion was that both were combined in the same person ; but one man 
declared that the sun was a girl and the moon a man. No one agreed with him, but 
he was so persistent that the others finally lost their tempers, beat him and drove 
him out. 

He fled towards the east. Day after day he travelled on, sleeping on the track. 
He was tired and hungry but determined to find the sun and the moon and see if 
he were not right. At last he came to a clearing on a little hillock. The ground 
was red clay; it was clean and tidy; decorative plants grew round about ; and 
in the centre stood a pleasant garden-house. Here he found a man plaiting an armlet 
and surrounded by his dogs. This rian enquired whence he came and what he 
wanted, and the traveller told him the whole story—how he had advanced the theory 
that the sun was a girl and the moon a man, and how his fellow-villagers had beaten 
him and thrown him out because of it. The man listened to him, then invited 
him to lodge in his house. He baked an animal and they sat down to eat. 

At sundown there came to te house a most beautiful girl, the man’s sister, 
bringing supplies of sago-grubs and fish. Of such shining beauty was the girl that 
when she entered the house its dark interior was lit up as if by a lamp. 

By the time their meal was over it was night, and the girl retired to her end 
of the house, beyond the partition, to sleep there. Then the host prepared to go out. 
He warned the traveller not to be inquisitive, and on no account to enter the girl’s 
end of the house. Then he went out into the night, calling his dogs to follow him, 
“ Kimi, ya! Abaru, ya! Baiako, ya! Wakara, ya! Inuma, ya! Funai, ya!” 
These are star names. For he was himself the moon, and the dogs he hunted with 
were stars; while his sister, who had made the house bright when she entered it, 
was no other than the sun girl. 


Meanwhile this girl was singing to herself in the house: 


I have built my big canoe, I have worked hard in the garden, oh my neck, 
my neck ! 

I have been on a long hunt, I have cut out a big canoe, oh my ribs, my ribs! 

I have burnt off the timber, oh my back! 

I have been cutting bananas, oh my head ! 

I have been cutting sugar-cane, oh my back ! 

I have been cutting gatove bananas, oh my arms! 

I have baled out a fishing pool, oh my legs! 


The traveller listened to this song, but he obeyed the moon man and he did not 
even look inside the woman’s part of the house. On the contrary, since he found it 
too warm, he moved his mat and slept outside. 

In the morning the sun girl went out and the moon man returned. He praised 
the traveller in a very friendly fashion. He had brought back a cassowary, a wallaby, 
and an echidna ; and these they cooked and ate. Then having crammed the surplus 
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into a capacious string bag, the moon man hung it on the traveller's shoulder, bade 
him shut his eyes, and slapped him on the back. When he opened his eyes he found 
himself standing in front of his own men’s-house with the string bag still on his 
shoulder and full of good meat. 


The villagers asked him if he had found the sun and the moon, and he said, 
“Yes, and I was right. The sun is a girl and the moon is a man.” ‘‘ Who gave 
you the meat ?”’ they asked. ‘‘ The moon hunter gave it to me and also the beautiful 
string bag.” At this they began to believe that what he said was true, and they 
wanted to know where the sun and the moon lived. But he refused to tell them. 
All he would say was that it was far away to the east. 


But there was one skinny miserable sort of a man who was always pestering 
him. He would wake him from his sleep and follow him to the rear when he went to 
ease himself, always asking the same question. At last the traveller told him. If 
he really wanted to find the sun and the moon he must travel many days by a certain 
path to the east until he found the house in the clearing. 


And so the skinny man set off on his quest. In due course he found the house 
on the hillock and the moon man was sitting there. ‘‘ Are you the same man come 
back ?” asked the moon man. “No,” said the skinny man, “ but I have come in 
search of the moon.” The moon man pretended to know nothing about it. “ He 
may be over there,” he said, pointing over the hills. But since the skinny man 
looked so thin and miserable he took him in and gave him some food. 


At evening the sun girl came home. “ Ah,” thought the skinny man, “ that 
may be the moon ”’ ; and he felt very inquisitive. But the moon man who was about 
to go out for the night, told him to be still. He covered him with a blanket of bark- 
cloth, bade him sleep well, because he looked so thin and ill, and on no account to 
raise the blanket or to get up and look at the girl if she should sing. Then he called 
his star dogs and went off on his hunting. 


Presently the girl began to sing and the skinny man could not resist the tempta- 
tion to peep through a hole in the partition. He beheld her, very bright and beautiful, 
swaying her hips and singing: “I have built my big house, oh my neck, my neck.” 
For a moment he watched ; then got up, broke through the partition, and attempted 
to ravish her. But she was the sun girl, and as soon as he had laid hands on her he 
was scorched to death. 


The sun girl hid his body. When her brother the moon came home he asked, 
“Where is the visitor? ’’ ‘‘ He has returned to his village,” lied the girl. “ All 
right,”’ said the moon man, also lying, “I told him to.”’” 

Sometime after this the first traveller went out searching for the skinny man 
and so he came a second time to the moon man’s dwelling ; and when he learnt that 
the other had died, he did not go back but stayed there. 


" This sort of thing I take to be humorous padding. 
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Now the moon man carried out a plan with him. Together they made a sort 
of receptacle of bark ; they put the sun girl into it and tied it to a pole; and then 
they carried her down to the river and ducked her in the cold water. This served to 
cool her down, though it made her feel very ill. They carried her back to the house 
however, and gave her some salt to eat. This soon made her better, and by morning 
she was cool enough to be approachable. Then the moon man told the traveller 
to marry her, which he did. 


For some time they lived together very happily. Then the villagers, since 
two of their number had disappeared, went out in a body to look for them, and so 
came to the moon man’s dwelling. They proceeded forthwith to attack it and very 
soon their own fellow villager, now husband of the sun girl, was killed. But the 
moon man and the sun girl fought on. Driven into their house they climbed up 
to the rafters, while the enemy tried to seize their legs. At last they burst a hole 
for themselves through the thatching and there they stood together, at the end of 
the day, on the ridge of their house. 


Then said the moon man to his sister, “ I will go up first, and after a little while 
you shall follow me,” and with that he sailed up into the sky. The sun girl stayed 
there fighting against the men until all her arrows had been shot away. Then she 
too fled up into the sky; and it was sunrise. 


‘16. Return from the Dead. 


A man named Tauruabu lived at Harabuio. His wife Aukuiu died and the 
three death feasts were held. After the third, or Little-Finger Feast, her bones 
were gathered from the exposure coffin and placed in a string bag, and this was 
hung up over the door of her house. 


On the same day the husband went to visit the coffin now standing empty. 
Where the springy stick, staka sui, had been stuck in the ground he saw there was a 
large hole. He entered it and found an underground passage. For some time he 
proceeded along the passage in the darkness, but then it grew lighter and he found 
he was on a good track with forest on either side. On the track he saw his wife’s 
fresh footprints, and he determined to follow them and bring her back if he could. 


The track led through fine country but presently he came to a place where it 
was blocked by a mass of stinging nettles. These however opened to let him pass 
and closed behind him. He had surmounted the first obstacle without any difficulty 
at all. 


But soon he found himself opposed by an enormous gatetbu lizard, its body the 
size of a tree trunk. It lay on the path facing him, with its jaws wide open. “ Are 
you accustomed to eat gateibu?”’ it asked. “ Yes,” answered Tauruabu ; where- 
upon the jaws closed and, stepping on its head, Tauruabu walked along the whole 
length of its body down to the tail and so continued on its way. Had he answered 
“No,” then he would have had to be swallowed by the monster and passed through 
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its body before proceeding further. This, in fact, is an ordeal through which nearly 
every aminterare must pass on its way to the Land of the Dead.” 


Some distance further on Tauraubu found that the road was barred by a great 
buguni, or falling-log trap. Instead of walking straight into it, as the ordinary 
aminterare would do, he stood aside and cunningly dislodged the trigger-stick, 
whereupon the trap fell with a noise like thunder. 


Hiding behind a tree to see what would happen, Tauraubu now saw a beautiful 
girl come upon the scene. It was Berome whose regular duty it was to attend to the 
trap. Each time she heard it fall she would come to free the imprisoned aminterare 
and set the trap again. But this time she found no aminterare; and when she 
looked for the trigger-stick she could not find that either, for Tauraubu still held 
it in his hand. At last she saw him and asked how he, a living man, came to be 
there. So he told her his story and, when she learned he was in search of his wife, 
she promised to give him her aid. On the following day she would conduct him to 
her father Gaburiniki. For it was Berome’s duty to despatch all the aminterare, 
after liberating them from the trap, to one or other of her parents. Only the females 
went to her father; the males she sent to her mother, Makorebu. In this case, 
however, as she explained, she would send Tauraubu direct to Gaburiniki, because 
it was with him that he would find his wife. 


Next morning she showed him the way and gave him his instructions. She 
provided him with food, for, as she said, Gaburiniki would have none to give him ; 
and she warned him that in passing Makorebu he must look the other way lest she 
observe and intercept him. 


Tauruabu did venture a glance in passing at Makorebu and observed that she 
was a very big woman with ears hanging low and breasts like sheets of bark-cloth. 
But he got safely by and arrived at the house of Gaburiniki. It proved to be an 
enormously long building in the shape of a U. At one tip of the U was Gaburiniki’s 
residence. The other was a place of congregation for the aminterare.” 


78 The gateibu of the story may be the very large lizard sometimes spoken of rather credulously 
as a “ tree-climbing crocodile.” Smaller lizards called gateibu are found at Kutubu, but they are 
said to be poor food, not comparing with the monitor, tyahavabu. Old women are said to eat 
them, but most people refuse to do so since it would cause their bodies to waste away. Butitisa 
matter of indifference ; some people do eat them, and Tauruabu apparently was, or pretended 
to be, one of these. 


I cannot see any point in this episode. It may contain an obscure reference to some ceremony 
of initiation and form of “‘ swallowing by the monster.”’ If so it is a foreign allusion, for there 
is nothing of the kind at Kutubu. 


73% The U-shape was insisted on by informants, and demonstrated by a drawing on the 
ground. 

There was some uncertainty regarding the tip of the U occupied by aminterare. Some 
thought that all the spirits of the previously dead remained there permanently. Others said 
that it was merely a sort of reception hall, the final abode of the spirits being somewhere else, and 
the meeting with Gaburiniki merely an episode on their way to it. Gaburiniki was sup to 
possess each woman spirit sexually ; Makorebu each man spirit. After this they plucked out 
the spirits’ tongues and replaced them back to front, so that they could not talk intelligibly. 

As will be seen, Tauruabu met Gaburiniki before the deceased woman was brought to his 
presence. It is not clear what she was doing in the meantime. 
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Tauruabu entered the house at Gaburiniki’s end and was confronted by a man 
in his prime, very handsome, and of gigantic size. At first the chief of the under- 
world was taken aback at the appearance of a living man, but when he questioned 
him about his business and discovered that he was in search of his wife, he also 
promised to give him his help. Towards evening he told him to lie down under a 
bark-cloth blanket and wait there till morning, when he would rouse him by shaking 
his leg and restore his wife to him. Then he arrayed himself in belt, ornaments and 
cassowary feathers, blackened his face, and began to sing a song. 

As soon as the chief of the underworld began to sing, Tauraubu heard noises 
in the far end of the house—shouting, laughter, and loud conversation in the voices 
of both men and women, the howling of dogs, the grunting of pigs, the stamping of 
many feet ; altogether a sound of jubilation. As the crowd drew near, Tauruabu 
distinguished the song of the aminterare, ‘‘ Korere, Korere, Takore, Takore,’’’* etc. ; 
and now, peeping from under his blanket he saw a throng of people and animals, 
all spirits. They were dancing and singing ; and there, reeling limp and senseless 
in their midst, her head lolling from side to side, was his wife Aukuiu. They were 
escorting her as a new arrival into the presence of Gaburiniki. 

The dance went on and on, and at last Tauruabu fell asleep under his blanket. 
At dawn Gaburiniki shook his leg and roused him. All the spirits were gone. But 
Aukuiu was still there, and Gaburiniki told him he might now take his wife. Tauruabu 
seized her by the arm. 


“Who are you?” she asked. 

“Tt is I, your husband.” 

“Why have you come? Are you dead too?” 

“ Me.” 

“ Are there no girls or widows at home that you should come after me?” 

“T thought only of you,” said Tauruabu. 

At this point Gaburiniki told the woman to be content and go with her husband. 
He gave them for presents a special kind of sugar-cane called magifono and a banana 
called ga-dioko which they were to plant when they reached home. And he gave firm 
instructions to Tauruabu: for a certain period he was to do all the work of the 
household himself, make sago, fetch firewood and water, cook the meals—every- 
thing ; not until he had counted thirty-seven days, to the little finger of the right 
hand, should he allow his wife to do a stroke of work. Then he bade them both close 
their eyes for a moment, and when they opened them they were standing together 
beside their garden-house at home. 

Aukuiu remained in the garden-house and Tauruabu went to get the bag of 
bones from the village. For as an aminterare she had no bones, and it was now her 
business to put them all back into her body. Leaving her then to this task Tauruabu 
busied himself about the place. He planted the banana and the sugar-cane and 
watched them grow from day to day. Besides his own man’s work he made sago 


74 Kovere, the west, is the place of the living; Takore, the east, the place of the dead. 
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and fetched water, cooked, fed the pigs, and did everything that his wife used to do. 
He guarded her well and observed Gaburiniki’s instructions to the letter. And 
all the time Aukuiu was busy over the bones. At nights he could hear them tinkle 
as she sat diligently picking them over and sorting them out. 

So it went on for thirty-six days, and by this time there remained only the bones 
of the right-hand little finger to put back. But Tauruabu was thoroughly tired of 
doing everything himself. He had done a day’s work and was preparing to cook 
some sago, when he found that he lacked a few palm leaves in which to bake it, 
So he asked his wife to do something for him, just to cut one or two sago leaves so 
that he could get on with the cooking. 


She hung her head for a while and then she said, “‘ It is so nearly finished. To-day 
is hagi ; to-morrow is kenags and then I shall be ready.” But he said, “‘ Go and. 
get it’’; and she went. 

A moment later Tauruabu heard a scream. He rushed to his wife’s side and 
found her fainting. Her knife had slipped and cut the little finger of her right hand, 
the one part of her whole body that had no bone in it ; and now it was bleeding so 
fast that nothing could stop the flow. Tauruabu held her wrist tightly, but it was 
in vain. As the blood flowed her body seemed to melt away, and soon there remained 
nothing but a fleshless pile of bones. 

Tauruabu lamented his folly: ‘‘ If only I had let her be just one day more.” 
He counted over the bones on the ground and saw that just those of one finger were 
missing. They were still in the bag. He saw too that the magic banana and sugar- 
cane had disappeared from his garden. Then he gathered all the bones and put them 
in the bag; and carried it back and hung it again over the door of Aukuiu’s house 
in the village. Having done that he went into the men’s-house, and bade his younger 
brother spread a mat beside his hearth fire. He sat down on it, and the men gathered 
round, and he told them the whole long story ; and when he had finished it he fell 
back and died. 


The villagers were thoroughly disgusted. Had he but possessed the sense to 
see that last day through, he would have had his wife, and he could have shared the 
magic banana and sugar-cane among them all. It was the loss of these that made 
them so angry ; for they knew that all who ate of ga-dioko and magifono would never 
die. In fact through Tauruabu’s impatience they had lost their chance of immortality. 
So they laid his body in an exposure coffin, and, to express their feelings, they piled 
dry wood all round and burnt it. 


F. E. WILtiaMs. 
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WOMEN OF THE ADNJAMATANA TRIBE OF THE NORTHERN FLINDERS 
RANGES, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


By C. P. MounTrorpD and ALISON HARVEY 


HE following investigations were carried out in the summer of 1938-39, and 

subsequently in April to May, 1939. They were conducted under the auspices 
of the Board for Anthropological Research of the University of Adelaide, and made 
possible by funds from that body and the Royal Society of South Australia. 

The Adnjamatana tribe, frequently referred to as the Wailpi, formerly occupied 

a tribal area about forty miles square, which lies due east of Copley, in northern 
South Australia. The ease with which this aboriginal community has been absorbed 
into the economic aspect of white settlement in this area (the pastoral and grazing 
industry) and until recently the non-establishment of missions, has allowed the 
Adnjamatana to retain, to a great extent, their tribal homogeneity, social structure, 
and cultural traditions, even though they have been in contact with civilization for 
several generations. 

At present the people are living in a reserve situated at the Nepabunna Rockhole. 
The able-bodied men are employed on the surrounding stations, the families and older 
people living on the reserve. A division into two matrilineal marrying classes, 
Araru and Matheri, is an important aspect of the social organization of the tribe. 

As among other Australian peoples the Adnjamatana woman is an economic 
and social entity in the tribe. Her economic importance was fundamental as a 
provider of a large part of the staple foodstuffs of a nomadic hunting people, the 
women of the tribe also did a large part of the hunting and catching of small game, 
and almost the entire collecting of vegetable and insect food. 

The women in this tribe take a comparatively restricted part in the most 
important tribal event, the initiation of the young men, and from the final ceremony 
thereof they are rigidly excluded. One finds them, however, in complete possession 
of a wide field of ceremonial life, which covers childbirth practices, and the puberty 
rituals of young women, in which matters the men of the tribe, in their turn, take no 
part. The Wik-Munkan tribe of Queensland make the same division of responsibility, 
the women dealing with customs peculiarly their own, especially those concerning 
childbirth, in which the men do not interfere. Similar practices were observed 
among the tribes of the north-west of Australia by Dr. Phyllis Kaberry.* Among 
the Adnjamatana the men are excluded from even a knowledge of these matters. 


2 Ursula McConnel, ‘“‘ The Wik-Munkan and allied Tribes of Cape York Peninsula,”’ Oceania, 
Vol. IV, 1933, Pp. 323. 


2P. M. Kaberry, Aboriginal Woman, 1939, p. 276. 
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We were unable to ascertain the nature of the prohibition governing this division. 
It is a custom and tradition so firmly established that the possibility of breaking the 
taboo was unthinkable to the people. 


Marriage and children are the aboriginal woman’s claim to social status among 
her fellow women. Marriage is not a claim to social standing. A woman must 
have three children before she reaches her full status and can be present at the birth 
of children and the puberty rituals of young girls. As will be discussed later, the 
arrival of three children may not happen for many years. This rule, therefore, 
excludes girls and most young women from a full knowledge of ‘‘ women’s business ” 
till years and experience enable them to assume their responsibility in this sphere. 
The aged women of the tribe are persons of considerable importance, and in their 
case it seems that most of the restrictions imposed upon the younger women, especially 
the food taboos, are in abeyance. These are discussed later. 


Conception. The Adnjamatana, in common with most, if not all other aboriginal 
groups in Australia, appear to have had no knowledge of physical paternity before 
the coming of the white man, and certain features of Adnjamatana theory (to be 
discussed in a subsequent section) suggest also the non-recognition of physiological 
maternity. 


The Adnjamatana believe that their children originate in two mythical women, 
known as the maudlayami, (yami—mother) who live in a place in the sky, called 
Wikurutana. They are described as large beings who have sat still for so long that 
they have become the colour of grey weathered rock. Their long hair almost covers 
them, and on their pendulous breasts are swarms of spirit children who gather their 
sustenance therefrom. These women are the source of all life within the tribe, each 
producing spirit children (murt) of their own moiety, Araru or Mathuri. 


When the number of muri on the breasts of the maudlayami becomes too many, 
some are told to go to the world beneath and find a suitable mother. The spirits 
either descend on a string as fine as a spider’s web or fly down in the same manner 
as butterflies. They are so small that only the wuyi (magician) or the old women 
can see them. 


Plate Ia is a pencil drawing by an old aboriginal woman illustrating this 
belief. One maudlayami is shown in the upper left-hand corner, and below her is a 
multitude of spirit children who have left her breasts and are travelling to the world 
beneath. On the upper right is a bush of Jasminum lineare. Some of the muri are 
feeding on the grape-like fruit as well as the blossoms of the gum tree (lower right).* 
The spirit child is always on the look-out for pleasant faced and kindly mothers, 
particularly those with large breasts, and when a suitable woman comes near the 


+H. O. Smith in G. Taplin, Folklore, Manners, Customs and Language of the South Australian 
Aborigines, 1899, p. 87, also refers to spirit children as ‘‘ murree.” 


* Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Australia, note that the spirit children of the 
Arunta (Aranda) prefer fat and well favoured women. 
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sion. habitat of the muri, it will enter, by creeping painlessly under the thumb-nail, and 
‘ the travelling up the arm, will move downwards into the womb, there to start life as a 

human being. Until this happens the muri spend their days seeking food from the 
ong gum blossoms and the yamaruka, and their nights asleep under the loose bark of 
the tree trunks.5 
irth According to our informants late winter and early spring were the favourite 
the times for these little beings to visit the earth. Their arrival was known by the 
fore, presence of yellow fungi on the damp logs of the creek. These growths are believed 
ss”? to be the vomit of the spirit children, and when the aborigines see these they believe 
ere. that someone will soon be pregnant.*® 
heir The Adnjamatana conception theory has some affinity with the legend of Gidja, 
ally described by Miss McConnel’ from the Wik-Munkan tribe of Queensland, in that the 
children were sent by a super-earthly being. 
inal Pregnancy and Birth. Marriage takes place at puberty. But enquiries as to 
fore the approximate age of the mother at the birth of the first child revealed the fact that 
» be several years normally elapsed before this event took place. The old women of the 
‘ical tribe were quite emphatic and positive on this point. 
Sickness and movement of the child are the recognized signs of pregnancy, the 
time that the women are first aware that the muri have chosen to inhabit their 
re bodies. The discomfort of this period is apparently considerable, but does not 
aa interrupt the aboriginal woman’s routine of hunting and food collecting. Various 
restrictions are imposed upon her, the chief of which are the food prohibitions. Emu 
te meat and kangaroo or opossum tails are forbidden, since the sinews of the tails are 
asserted to tangle up the internal organs and hinder the birth of the child. Similar 
mn food taboos for pregnant women are recorded from Central Australia by Spencer 
and Gillen? and Roheim.”” 
ny, At the first signs of birth the young people and men are sent away, and the 
irits pregnant woman, together with a number of others (sometimes as many as ten), 
ner goes to a convenient spot some distance from the camp. The direction of operations 
nen at the birth lies in the hands of an aged woman or women who may be particularly 
skilled. The woman in labour squats on her heels, with knees apart, supported by 
this another woman who sits behind her, massaging and squeezing the abdomen from the 
a 5A. P. Elkin, ‘‘ The Social Organization of South Australian Tribes,” Oceania, Vol. II, 
No. 1, p. 71, describes how the spirit children of the western tribes of South Australia, after having 
are left their spirit centre, are believed to play about on the flowers of mulga trees until they find a 
cu pac is possible that we did not carry these enquiries farenough. It may be that the aborigines 
ers, referred to late winter and early summer as being the only times when the signs of the muri, 
the in the form of fungi, were present. 
7 Ursula McConnel, ‘“‘A Moon Legend from the Bloomfield River, North Queensland,” 
& Oceania, Vol. II, 1931, p. 15. 
lian 8 The tribes of north Queensland also recognize similar signs. Vide W. E. Roth, North 
Queensland Ethnology, Bulletin V, 1903, p. 25. 
the ® Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Australia, 1899, p. 471. 
0G, Roheim, Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. LIII, 1903, p. 207. 
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base of the ribs to the hips. The muri, in the legend of conception, is said to cling 
to the womb by its finger-nails ; massage of the abdomen will cause it to loosen this 
hold and turn head downward in readiness to be born. From accounts given by 
aboriginal mothers it would seem that labour is attended by severe pain and is 
frequently protracted. In a case told to the authors one woman was five days in 
labour on the birth of her first child. If the labour pains are severe the expectant 
mother often walks about, and in extremely painful or protracted labour swings by 
her arms from convenient limbs of trees, supported also by her companions." The 
child, which is delivered when the woman is in a squatting position, is allowed to 
fall into a shallow hole in the ground without any guidance. One of the attendants 
takes the child, cuts the umbilical cord with a stone knife, ties the end with a sinew, 
and places the baby in a bed of warm ashes beside the camp fire. The placenta is 
buried without ceremony, and a portion of the navel cord placed in a witchetty grub 
hole in a gum tree to increase the supply of grubs. The newly-born child is left in 
the ashes for about eight hours, and when it shows signs of hunger it is suckled 
by the mother. The aborigines believe that the last meal of yamaruka (muri, 
food—fruit of Jasminum lineare), eaten before it entered the mother, has been 
sufficient to last the child from then until a time equivalent to about eight hours 
after birth. For two or three days after birth the child is periodically dusted with 
wood ashes, and subsequently washed in water. 


If the milk of the mother is insufficient the breasts are painted with lines of 
white pipeclay and massaged. The latter method is also used to draw off the milk 
should a child die. 

Miscarriages are buried without ceremony. Their occurrence is assigned to the 
fact that the spirit child which entered the womb has died, but, nevertheless, having 


entered, must be born. If, however, a child should die after birth, it is mourned 
over, and buried in the usual manner. 


Infanticide is apparently not practised by this tribe, and, according to our 
informants, both of twins are kept. This is unlike the practice of the Central 
Australian tribes.’ 

Men are not allowed to see the child or the mother until all signs of the birth 
have been cleared away, and except for one case men are forbidden to be present at 
any stage of the birth. The medicine man, wuyi, may, however, attend a woman 


to massage her during the early stages of labour, but no man may witness the actual 


birth of the child. 


The tradition of excluding men from participation at a birth has a parallel in 
the practice of the Wik-Munkan tribe of north Queensland? and in the north-west of 


t Cf z E. Roth, Ethnological Studies among the North-West Central Queensland Aborigines, 
1897, Pp. 153. 


42 Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes of Central Australia, 1904, p. 609. 


4 Ursula McConnel, “ The Wik-Munkan and allied Tribes of Cape York Peninsula,” Oceania, 
Vol. IV, 1933, p. 323. 
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Australia.4 This contrasts with the practice of some Queensland tribes, among 
whom certain men are permitted to be present at a birth, and in some cases have 
ceremonial functions, as shown by Roth.* Again, certain practices of the Adnja- 
matana during child birth follow similar lines to those of most other Australian 
tribes. In common with the Aranda,‘ the Kaitish!” and certain tribes from north- 
west Queensland,!* they assign magical properties to the navel cord. 

The Adnjamatana theory of conception, especially in the origin of child spirits, 
differs from the belief of many other Australian tribes. The variations are of some 
interest. 


Reincarnation, as found in the adjacent Arabunna by Spencer and Gillen,!® 
(although Professor Elkin® in later research does not support their findings), the 
Aranda*! and the tribes of the Northern Territory” is not part of the Adnjamatana 
belief ; also, unlike many tribes in Australia, among the Adnjamatana the spirit 
child is not associated with any particular locality or totem. It must, however, 
observe the social structure of the tribe, ie. the muri from the Araru maudlayami 
must enter an Araru woman and vice versa. This same rule applies to the Arabunna 
as well as many of the tribes along the northern coast of Australia. Among the 
Aranda, however, the spirit child is free to enter any woman, irrespective of her 
subsection or the totem of her husband or herself.** 


The father is not associated with the conception of the child in either the 
Arabunna, Aranda or Adnjamatana. This varies from the beliefs of the northern 
tribes of the continent in which Professor Elkin has shown that the father is definitely 
associated.?4 


As mentioned in a preceding section, we would suggest that certain features of 
the Adnjamatana conception theory point to non-recognition of physiological 
maternity as a corollary to their undoubted nescience of physical paternity. This 
is suggested by the following beliefs: first, the spirit child which enters the woman 
is an already existent, complete and self-directing being that originated from a 
super-earthly source. It is able to find its own food and shelter. It also has the 


14P. M. Kaberry, Aboriginal Woman, 1939, p. 242. 


15. W. E. Roth, Ethnological Studies among the North-West Central Queensland Aborigines, 
1897, p. 182. 


16 Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Australia, 1899, p. 467. 

17 Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes of Central Australia, 1904, p. 607. 

18 Ursula McConnel, op. cit., p. 318. 

19 Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes of Central Australia, 1904, p. 148. 

2” A. P. Elkin, “‘ Cult Totemism and Mythology,’’ Oceania, Vol. V, 1934, p. 181. 

21 Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Australia, 1899, p. 512. 

22 Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes of Central Australia, 1904, p. 74. 

23 Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Australia, 1899, p. 124. 

24 A. P. Elkin, Totemism in North Western Australia,’ Oceania, Vol. IV, No. 57; 
Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes of Central Australia, 1904, p. 169; L. Sharp, * “Ritual Life 
and Economics of the Yir-Yoront of Cape York Peninsula,”’ Oceania, Vol. V, No. 1, p. 23; J. R. B. 
Love, Stone Age Men of To-day, 1936, p. 181; and P. M. Kaberry, Aboriginal Woman, 1939, 
42. 
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ability to choose for itself an earthly mother, and exercises freedom of choice among 
the women, subject only to the moiety rules. Stress is laid on the spirits’ liking for 
fat and comely women. The second belief is that the muri is independent of the 
mother during the period of gestation, this being indicated by the statement that 
after birth, it still has sufficient supplies of yamaruka to sustain it for a period of 
equivalent to eight hours before suckling takes place. 


Care of Children. The Adnjamatana woman returns to the tribal group two 
or three days after the birth of her child, but is not allowed to camp with her husband 
for six or eight weeks after childbirth. She resumes her ordinary occupations of 
hunting and food-collecting, carrying the child in a net slung over her shoulders, 
or else in the wallaby or kangaroo skin rug which is worn as a covering. Babies are 
given the breast whenever they require it. As the child grows older, it eats the 
ordinary food of the camp, and later even collects part of its own. Weaning does 
not take place until the child ceases to desire the milk of its mother. 


The woman, after childbirth, may again eat the prohibited meats, and, after the 
birth of a third child, is subject to few further food taboos. However, the eating of 
iguana meat by the mothers of young boys is said to make the latter grow too tall ; 
it is therefore not generally eaten. Also, a woman whose son is being initiated may 
not eat duck ; to do so would cause heavy rain that would interfere with the ceremony. 
Such beliefs suggest that certain food restrictions for women apply, occasionally 
in some degree at least, until old age. 


Severe teething troubles and other infantile disturbances are apparently rare, 
and for such complaints sleep is the universally-sought remedy. A series of lullaby 
songs are used for this purpose, while to assist their effect, fern leaves are sometimes 
laid over the eyes of the infants. 

Various charms and practices are known to aid the physical growth of children, 
and a hoar-frost ritual to this end is performed by the children themselves.25 A 
loose necklace made of seed capsules (natumz) is placed round a girl’s neck to make the 
breasts develop. During infancy and childhood little or no restraint is placed 
upon children and their moral upbringing is moulded by their environment and the 
telling of stories and legends. 

Abortion does not appear to have been practised by the Adnjamatana. The 
adequate nourishment of a breast-fed child, and the comfort of the mother, are in 
inverse ratio to the number of small children, and the following magical practice 
was usually performed for ensuring adequate age-spacing between the children. 

After a woman has had a child, a shallow hole is dug in which a fire is built and 
leaves of the Evemophila longifolia (vakuaka) burned to give off thick smoke. The 
woman squats over the hole and the smoky fire. This practice, called mundu, 
is said to ensure that at least three years shall elapse between the birth of successive 
children. The women claim that the “ smoking” is not a contraceptive measure, 


25C,. P. Mountford, Adnjamatana Legend of the Pleiades,’ Victorian Naturalist, 
Vol. LVI, p. 103. 
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but merely a magical method of “ spacing ”’ the births, in other words, of making 
the woman less desirable to the muri. 


Menstruation. The origin of menstruation, as told by an old man of theAdnja- 
matana, is explained by the story of Jurijurilja, a legendary semi-human bird said 
to be the red-capped robin. Jurijurilja was uncircumcised, and had two wives. 
At Mount Chambers gorge he threw a boomerang which, when returning, circumcised 
himself and entered the vulve of his two wives, cutting them internally so that they 
bled. This caused their monthly periods. 

Women during their menstrual periods, of which the average length seemed 
to be about five days, must sleep to leeward of the fire in their husband’s camp until 
two days have elapsed after the cessation of the menses. Men have great fear of 
menstrual blood, and avoid all contact with it, believing that it is “oon injurious, 
even the smell of it making them prematurely grey and feeble. 


During this time the woman is not permitted to eat meat which a man has 
speared or a dog killed, or that which has been caught ina net. If she should do this 
the man’s arms would be crippled and the game would smell the dog which will be 
unable to hunt successfully, and no wallabies would go in the net. This belief results 
in a virtual prohibition from eating meat, and the woman’s dietary is confined to 
vegetable foods collected by herself or brought to her by other women. An interesting 
adjustment to the advent of civilized conditions, practised until recent years, is that 
women during this period may eat the flesh of any animal killed by a bullet. 

Man’s fear of menstrual blood seems widespread throughout the continent ; 
Roth?® describes it among the tribes of the Boulia district, Dr. Kaberry?” among 
those of north-western Australia, while Spencer and Gillen® refer to the same fear 
among the Aranda. 


Puberty Ceremonies. At the onset of a girl’s first menstrual period her mother 
and other women take her some distance from the camp. Men are not allowed to be 
present. Here the women light a fire, and, taking small burning sticks therefrom, 
break them across the breasts, joints and loins of the girl, calling out “ kirki, kirki” 
as they do so. A small shallow hole is dug in the ground, over which the girl squats 
until the menses are complete. 


The puberty ritual described seems to follow the same lines in Central Australia 
and Queensland in the preparation of the hole and the segregation of the woman, as 
recorded by both Roth?*, Spencer and Gillen®® and Kaberry.*! 


Marriage. Neither the man nor the woman have any choice in this matter. 
During the circumcision ceremony, which takes place when the youth is about 


26 W. E. Roth, North Queensland Ethnology, Bulletin V, 1903, p. 24. 

27 Pp. M. Kaberry, Aboriginal Woman, 1939, p. 42. 

28 Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes of Central Australia, 1904, p. 601. 
2° W. E. Roth, North Queensland Ethnology, Bulletin V, 1903, p. 24. 

30 Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes of Central Australia, 1904, p. 602. 
*1 Pp. M. Kaberry, Aboriginal Woman, p. 236. 
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fifteen, the older men decide upon a wife for the initiate. This information is 
imparted to the youth at the completion of the rituals. The girl to be his wife is 
usually many years his junior, often a small child. 


The husband-to-be is required by custom to give presents to his betrothed, 
who, if she wishes, may reciprocate. The couple are continually reminded of their 
relationship in a jocular manner by their friends. This, together with an exchange 


of gifts and unrestricted companionship between the two, must tend to form an 
attachment between the young couple. 


A few days after the completion of the girl’s puberty rituals one of the old men, 
taking two fire-sticks with him, leads her to the camp of her future husband. Some 
of the informants said that the girl resisted, others said she went quietly. She was 
made to sit down by the side of the young man who was awaiting the arrival of the 


party in his own camp, while the old man laid the glowing fire-sticks on the ground in 
front of them. 


By this time the other members of the group had assembled, and in front of this 
gathering the couple were told that the fire thus laid was their fire and that they must 
live together beside it and not desert it for that of anyone-else. F 


The kindling of the fire and the bringing of the bride into camp has several 
parallels in Australian ethnology. Meyer®® describes one such from the Encounter 
Bay tribe, South Australia, and Brough Smyth** from Frazer Island, Queensland. 
Stanner™ records that on the Daly River, Northern Territory, the man brings the 
woman to his own fire. Among the Wik-Munkan tribe the position is reversed. 
Miss McConnel* states that the woman makes the fire and the man is coaxed to sit 
beside it. 

Roth** states that in the Boulia districts of Queensland marriage is not celebrated 
in any way, although he records that both the bride and the bridegroom are presented 
with fire-sticks. Spencer and Gillen, in their writings on Central and northern Central 


Australia, and Spencer on northern Australia, make no reference to the actual 
marriage ceremony. 


The frequent supposition that marriage ceremonies do not exist, or have escaped 
attention by the earlier investigator, is easily understood. The ritual in itself is 


inconspicuous and of no special importance to an aboriginal society, since one and all 
reach this state in the normal course of life. 


C. P. MounTForpD. 
ALtison HARVEY. 


32H. A. E. Meyer, Tribes of Encounter Bay, 1879, p. 77. 

33 R. Brough Smyth, Aborigines of Victoria, 1878, p. 84. 

34'W. H. Stanner, “‘ Ceremonial Economics,’”’ Oceania, Vol. IV, 1933, p. 459. 
35 U. McConnel, op. cit., p. 459. 


36W. E. Roth, Ethnological Studies among the North-West Central Queensland Aborigines, 
1897, p. 181. 
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NOTES ON THE NATIVES OF THE VANIMO COAST, NEW GUINEA! 
By K. H. THomas 


HE tribal or language group under discussion includes the villages of Wutong, 

Yako, Warimo, Manimo and Leitre, in the Vanimo sub-district, and also the 
three Seko villages in Hollandia, Netherlands New Guinea. The border of the 
Netherlands and Australian territories is the 141st meridian of east longitude. The 
sub-district boundary, between Vanimo and Aitape sub-districts, is 141 degrees 
50 minutes east longitude. The administration station of Vanimo is approximately 
141 degrees 20 minutes east longitude and 2 degrees 40 minutes south latitude. 
This station is the border post between the Territory of New Guinea and Netherlands 
New Guinea. 

Both the coast and the hinterland of Vanimo, to the north of the range between 
the Pacific Ocean and the Sepik River, is sparsely populated, although the coastal 
villages themselves have a population of between 300 and 400 each, except for Yako, 
which is relatively small. The sub-district is under the control of one European, 
assisted by a detachment of native police, resident at Vanimo. The District Officer 
of the Sepik district pays periodic visits. 

The village of Vanimo, situated on the western side of Angriff’s Haven, is 
officially shown as Vanimo on Admiralty charts, but the natives themselves call it 
Manimo. This is only one of several examples of inaccuracy in names given by 
early map makers in New Guinea. The name Manimo will be used herein to dis- 
tinguish it from the government station of Vanimo, which is situated on the eastern 
headland of Angriff’s Haven (Makiba Point). 

So far as the controlled area is concerned, there appears to be four main language 
groups : 

(a) Coastal, excluding Negira village. 

(6) Puari Group, south-east from Vanimo, which includes Negira. These 
people appear to be akin to the Molmo-Karandu area in the Aitape hinterland. 

(c) Kremari Group, southerly from Vanimo. These people appear to be the 
earlier owners of the coastal land, around Manimo and Warimo, at least. 

(d) Bembi Group, further inland (at the time of this investigation being explored). 

The people of the village at Leitre appear to differ slightly in dialect from Manimo 
and Warimo, and there may be some slight change at Wutong and Seko, but the 
natives of the various villages converse freely with each other. 

From beyond the Netherlands New Guinea border to Makiba Point (Vanimo 
Station) the coast is bordered by reefs, only one good harbour occurring, at Vanimo 


1 Notes made while the author was Patrol Officer in charge of Vanimo government station. 
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itself, known as Angriff’s Haven. To the west, beyond the border, is found the 
harbour at Hollandia Station, but of the land beyond the border I cannot speak 
from personal knowledge. The reefs gradually disappear east of Vanimo, and 
Leitre village faces a sandy beach, backed by a lagoon fed from the Bassu River. 
This lagoon extends inland for a mile or more, and many of the houses are built over 
the water itself. 

It would appear that about eighty to ninety years ago the headland where 
Vanimo Station now is was occupied by the people of the Warapu during the lifetime 
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of the parents of some of the older men now living. Owing to the intrusion by a 
woman into the men’s house, it is said, these people migrated, to avoid divine retribu- 
tion for the sacrilege. The majority of the people moved about two days’ journey 
to the east, and set up the village of Warapu on the Sissano lagoon. Owing to 
intermarriage with local villages, their dialect now differs considerably from the 
Vanimo coastal villages. Some land appears still to belong to these people near . 
Vanimo Station, and they visit this area from time to time. 

The Vanimo coast has been visited by Malays, from Hollandia, when bird of 
paradise shooting was permitted in the time of the German administration. It has 
also had some visits from recruiters. The Roman Catholic Mission own land near 
Manimo village, but, up to the time of this investigation, had done no mission work 
among the people. It may be seen then that the only permanent outside influence 
among these people has been due to the work of the local administration officers. 
The Malays, and also recruiters, have introduced metal tools, but little permanent 
influence has been made on the general social life of these people except by the 
Administration. 
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It is somewhat difficult to “‘type”’ these people. There is an infiltration of 
Malayan blood noticeable. Generally speaking, they are of medium height, with few 
really tall individuals. A semitic type of nose is common, and their looks and 
general physique are reasonable. Expert canoeists, the men make long trips out to 
sea in small canoes on fishing trips, and this no doubt explains their muscular 
development, which is superior to the inland tribes of this area. 

On the western point of Angriff’s Haven is the village of Manimo. About a 
half-hour walk to the west is the village of Warimo, and another hour trip brings one 
to Yako. With these three villages there is some intermarriage. Further along the 
coast to the west, within less than a mile of the border of Netherlands New Guinea, 
is Wutong, also known as Oinake. The three Seko villages in Hollandia are also 
of the same language, and apparently, generally of the same customs. = and 
Seko people are linked by marriage. 

To the east of Vanimo is the village of Negira, an offshoot of the inland people, 
and about a day’s journey away is Leitre, at the mouth of the Bassu. Between 
Negira and Leitre and also beyond Leitre some of the land belongs to Wutong and 
Seko natives. From what I could gather, this is held by right of planting, the land 
not being occupied or used by other people. These gardens provide camping sites 
and food when the people are on trading trips along the coast. 

Being only about one hour by canoe from the Vanimo station, the village of 
Manimo was convenient for week-end trips, as well as for trips made during general 
administrative patrols. Furthermore, labourers on the station who belonged to the 
village were able to confirm—or correct—notes made at my leisure. 

A legend of the natives of Suain, between Aitape and Wewak, tells how taro 
first came from Vanimo, being brought by a woman who was cast off by her tribe 
owing to her repulsive appearance. Being accepted by the former people, she made 
taro multiply in their area, but refused to help her former villagers. It is a fact that 
along the Yanimo coast little root food (taro, yam, sweet potatoes) is grown. Fish 
and sago are the main diet. Manimo village has gone in for taro growing, but 
chiefly owing to the failure to fence gardens and the resultant depredations of wild 
pigs, crops are damaged. Warimo is recognized by the natives as the home of the 
sago palm. 

The administration is attempting to encourage more thorough agriculture, 
and this tends to encourage, in turn, a more settled mode of life. The bush people 
spend much time away from their villages on extensive hunting trips. The coastal 
folk, however, do not undertake long trips when hunting but obtain much of their 
food from the sea. These trips are sometimes of a day or two days’ duration, the 
small craft, many capable of carrying three or four men only, going out even below 
the horizon. Sharks and swordfish are as acceptable as smaller fish. Turtle are 
also a common catch. At low tide, the women and boys go out on the reef and catch 
fish in the rock holes by net and by hand. On dark nights fishing is done at the edge 
of the reef by hand spear, the fish being attracted by flaring torches. Pronged 
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arrows are used for shooting fish in the larger pools. In the Leitre lagoon line 
fishing is more common. 

With little agriculture, the bush native of Vanimo sub-district spends much 
time hunting. Sago is not particularly palatable unless taken with meat. With 
fishing added to hunting, the beach native has developed a more settled life. With 
the encouraging of more thorough agriculture, village life becomes more communal. 
In villages nearer Aitape, including Warapu, the result of this more settled existence 
can be seen in the pottery, carving and general artistry of these people. Warapu 
village shows considerable change from the Vanimo people, particularly in the 
ornamental carving of canoes and paddles. It must be admitted that such work at 
Vanimo is neat, but far from elaborate. 


History of Manimo Village. 

The following brief history of the formation of Manimo village, which has 
been gleaned from various sources and cross checked, can be considered reasonably 
authentic. Genealogies of various men link up, and can be traced back to the 
alleged contemporaries of Namung, the village founder. Judging from these 
genealogies, and the normal marriageable ages, etc., this settlement began about 
200 years ago, early in the eighteenth century. 

Accepting an alleged migration from the west (possibly from Seko) it would 
appear that various families drifted eastward over a period. Informants give no 
specific reasons for this migration—it just happened. Here and there in the bush 
small communities were set up. From time to time these small family groups were 
harassed by natives from the inland villages (Kremari, etc.). These latter people are 
alleged to have been cannibals, and are ardent hunters. This alone, without any 
incentive due to land encroachment, would explain these attacks. 

After some time of this fighting, the men began to consider that, to prevent 
extinction larger groups were necessary, and families began to combine. A certain 
native named Namung, who dwelt with his family on a hill some five miles inland, 
having lost several relatives and friends in these continual attacks, gathered all he 
could together, and moved down to the coast, settling on Manimo Point, where he 
founded the hamlet of Mundo. Soon after Bimagei followed, accompanied by his 
family, and allied himself with Namung. Diwa and Tikono also came, and, under 
the leadership of Namung, were able to hold their own successfully against inter- 
lopers. These four groups are now represented by the four exogamous clans of the 
hamlet of Mundo. The recognized leader is the senior adult, by patrilineal descent, 
of the family of Namung. 

In course of time other people, some coming direct from Seko and other places, 
began to settle near Mundo. These later migrants can definitely be said to have 
come from the west, for some of them can claim relatives in Seko and other villages 
in Hollandia. Having been harassed by the inland people, they naturally drifted 
toward one of the coast settlements where their own language was spoken, and were 
only too willing to accept Namung’s overlordship in exchange for protection. 
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Namung, who appears to have been a man of sound intellect, realized that it 
would be difficult to keep control over a large number alone, and, possibly fearing 
that an opposing community might come into existence, sent one of his original 
group to each of the settlements. The descendants of these “‘ sub-headmen ”’ still 
claim control over their hamlets, and perform the main magical and religious rites 
in the spirit house. 

There are four main groups, forming the hamlets of Mundo, Wapretei, Koreibin 
and Pelaglhein. Each hamlet contains several exogamous clans, or, as some seem 
to be offshoots of other clans, perhaps the term family group is more applicable. 
Each family group claims descent from one person, through the male line, and can 
give genealogies to support this. These families or clans are non-totemic, so far as 
could be ascertained, but each possess two guiding spirits which they call upon to 
aid them in hunting and other pursuits. There appears to be a vague conception 
of a supreme deity, though the important spirits are the family spirits. The names 
of these spirits could not be ascertained. There is a certain amount of secrecy 
about the whole matter, and the men are reticent about their religious and magical 
practices. A man generally explains to what family group he belongs by naming 
the original founder, or the present leader. 

On the death of Namung, the control of the village group was taken over by his 
son, and has remained in the senior branch of the family since then—infancy and 
ill health excepted. 

The term chief, implying as it does a certain distinction and superiority, is not a 
satisfactory term to apply to the leaders of these people. The headman has certain 
ceremonial duties to perform, but is not set apart from the common herd. He takes 
part in all the normal village pursuits. He is, however, the man who names the days 
for ceremonials, planting, harvesting, and formerly fighting. He also may organize 
a grand hunt. © 

Following the general rules of inheritance in a patrilineal community, the 
position of headman passes from father to son, except when there is no issue. In 
actual practice the control passes to the next senior adult member of the eldest 
branch of the family. For example, a headman who dies without issue is succeeded 
by his brother. If the son of the headman is old enough at the time of his father’s 
death he succeeds; otherwise the next senior man—his father’s brother—takes 
charge. 

Melanesian natives generally demand physical fitness and ability from a leader, 
and because of this, insist on him being an adult of at least about twenty-five years 
of age. In those communities where the headman is but the senior man of the 
council of elders, and does not inherit or pass on such rank, it requires a strong 
personality and marked physical prowess, together with a sound knowledge of ritual 
magic, for a man much under thirty-five to be recognized as a leader. 

However, in Manimo, and other villages of this group, the hereditary position 
of the headman allows of a younger man, particularly as the knowledge of ceremonial 
and magic is apparently not so important. Even then, an infant, cripple, invalid, 
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or half-wit, is passed by, but from information on previous cases, and from the views 
expressed on the present matter, it would appear that the title returns to the senior 
branch of the family so soon as there is a person suitable to take over the position. 
It can be considered that when a man takes over control from his elder brother, he 
is “‘ regent ” for his nephew during infancy. Certainly, there is always a possibility 
that the “ regent,”” once being in control, may continue to run the village or hamlet 
until death or age prevents him, but that would only defer the nephew’s rule. 

Apropos of the above, the villagers were very insistent that the son of the present 
headman would not succeed him, as there would be adults in more senior branches 
of the family available. It has been suggested that, with no written record, the 
rule will be found wanting in practice, but it is remarkable how genealogies are 
memorized. 

Native headmen given official recognition by the administration are known as 
uluais ; also, in some areas, kukurais. The late luluai of Manimo was Namung II, 
who was the correct man for the post according to native custom of patrilineal 
inheritance, his father’s father’s elder brother having died without issue. The death 
of Namung II at an early age left the village with a problem. A month after his 
death his wife bore a posthumous son, Mela. This child is the natural successor, 
and, in our community, would have been recognized as such. However, his age is 
very much against him so far as leadership is concerned, although he is heir to personal 
property of his father, which will be cared for by his father’s brother until he is 
older. 

When it comes to selecting a headman, the normal person to be selected would 
be a brother or cousin (classificatory brother), failing an adult son in the direct line, 
and an elder generation of a junior branch would not, as a general rule, be considered. 

The child Mela being definitely unsuited, the younger brother of Namung, 
Eipi, would appear to be the first choice. He is a cripple, and therefore ruled out. 
The next choice is Dakru (parallel cousin, classified as brother of Namung). He 
has been a chronic invalid for some time, and could not carry out the duties, either 
to the satisfaction of the villagers or the administration. The brothers of Dakru, 
Nambong and Kuteki, are away from the village working, and hence, even if 
considered old enough (and Nambong possibly is), are not available, and the only 
other classificatory brother, Sivenu, is too young. 

The native Kapoti, youngest brother of the father of Namung, is the only one 
left of the family. He personally objected, at first, to his appointment as headman, 
despite the expressed wish of the village, saying that it was not customary to inherit 
from a “son.” 

Between the two family groups of Mundo hamlet—that of Namung and that of 
Bimagei—there appears to exist a rivalry, and to the latter, the hesitancy of Kapoti 
presented an opportunity to take over control, at least temporarily. They brought 
forward Bimagei II, the direct senior descendant of the original Bimagei, as the man 
who should act in the infancy of Mela. As the second family in Manimo village, the 
members may be considered to have some claim, although, from all I could gather, 
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it had no precedent. The claim on behalf of Bimagei II, once heard of by the family 
of Namung, settled the matter. 

It could be said that Kapoti acts only as “ regent.” The suggestion that on 
the death of Kapoti, his child, if old enough, would succeed him, was strongly opposed. 

When collecting genealogies at Manimo, it was noted that each of the four main 
hamlets are again divided into sub-hamlets, and these again into families. There 
appear to be no distinctive names for the subdivisions, but they are referred to, 
in pidgin, by numbers, e.g. Mundo number one, etc. 

In Mundo, the sub-hamlets are descendants of the four original groups, each 
headed by the senior descendants of the four main families. They also include 
other groups, either related or descendants of friends accompanying the original 
settlers. The other hamlets owe their sub-divisions chiefly to the original inhabitants 
coming from different places, or joining the group at different times.. Several 
families settling together would naturally keep distinct from earlier, or later arrivals, 
even though they built near the same site. 


Kinship Nomenclature and Inheritance. 


The extensive form of kinship nomenclature used by the Vanimo people is a 
most interesting aspect of their culture. While there is a similarity in terms applied 
to similar classes of relations, and the terms for brother, and for sister extend to 
parallel cousins, the terms are varied. Even relatives by marriage, instead, as in 
some places, being grouped under one or two terms only, are dealt with separately. 
More terms are used than in our own system. The brother of a man’s brother’s 
wife is even specially described. 

Preliminary enquiries were made in determining the successor to the late Juluat, 
but, owing to greater convenience, the principal work was done with the family of 
Makuti, terms being later checked with several other family groups. 

Father, emet ; mother, kamei ; son, enyonet ; daughter, emwonei ; grandparents 
(and earlier ancestors), both sexes, adet; grandchildren, dine; brother, nonet ; 
sister, mannei ; father’s brothers and sisters are named according to their position 
in the family—first born, if male, is edi; female, padi; the second born, if male, 
is emi, and third ero ; female, pam and paro. 

Should the father be the eldest child, then a man has no edi, and so on. All 
beyond first and second are called evo. In Warimo, the term emet for father is not 
used, being called according to his position in the family, edt, emit or evo, but the 
Warimo terms tend to be more strongly stressed in the second syllable, becoming 
edet, emei and ero. 

Mother’s brothers and sisters are similarly classed. Brothers, (1) yudi, (2) yumi, 
and (3) yuro; sisters, (1) kadt, (2) kams, and (3) karo. Husbands and wives of the above 
are named as follows: wife of brother, awunei; husband of sister, waru ; wife of 
edt, etc., kaimi; wife of yudi, etc., pwanei ; husbands of padi, etc., and kadi, etc., 
are called edi, emi or ero, as for father’s brothers, according to wife’s position. How- 
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ever, where the term of padi or kadi is extended to the classificatory sisters of parents, 
the term emei appears to be used in most cases. 

Son of edi, etc., or kadi, etc., nonei; daughter of edi, etc., mannei; son or 
daughter of yudi or padi, lunei (both sexes) ; sons of nonei, enyon; daughters of 
nonet, emwo (enei is also used for both enyon and emwo) ; sons of mannei, emoda ; 
daughters of mannei, emoda; sons of lunei (both), enyonei ; daughters of lunei, 
emwonet. (Observe that children of lunei are given same term as a man’s own 
children.) 

Terms used for wives and husbands of parent’s brothers and sisters have already 
been given. Such persons respond with the same term as their respective spouses 
use. 

The terms given below chiefly deal with members of a similar generation to the 
speaker. They vary according to whether a man or woman is speaking, and, except 
for the terms for husband and wife are reciprocal. 


Man Speaking. Terms. Woman Speaking. 
Wife .. vs wone dana .. husband 
Wife of brother @wune awunet .. brother of husband 
Sister of wife wurine wurines .. husband of sister 
Husband of sister .. -. warn boiner .. Wife of brother 
Brother of wife he -. warn boines .. sister of husband 
Wife above (waru) .. moket moket husband above (botnes) 
Husband wurine: .. unet .. Wife awunet 


Waru are all male, botnet all female. They do not address each other by name, 
but are often on very friendly and intimate terms. Awunet and wurinei are male to 
female relationships, between which the real avoidance occurs. 

Unei and mokei are given to relatives not often specially recognized. The former 
is the term used between two men who marry sisters, or two women who marry 
brothers ; the latter is used between spouses of a brother and sister. These terms 
apply to all monet and mannei, as well as actual brother and sister. 

The husbands and wives of lunei are called wanei and mawanei, according to 
sex. 

The terms wanei and mawanei also apply to brothers and sisters (monet and 
mannei) of a man’s awunet or waru, and a woman’s wurinei or boinei. They also 
apply to the following persons: father, and brother of son’s wife, or daughter’s 
husband ; brother of sister’s husband (waru), or brother’s wife (awunet)—and like- 
wise for mother or sister of above. In fact, wanet and mawanei appear to be the 
relatives of relatives by marriage not otherwise classified. 

The only other relatives to concern us now are the parents of a man’s wife (or 
woman’s husband), and the husband or wife of a man’s children (which are reciprocal). 
These are known as yinei and la-inei respectively. This applies to husbands and 
wives of enyonet, emwonei, enyon and emwo, and also to husbands and wives of emoda. 
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After the birth of a child, however, parents-in-law tend to be called adei (i.e. 
grandparent), very much in the same way as we address both our own parents, and 
our wives’ parents by such terms as “ grand-dad,” etc., in the presence of our children. 
Following the death of the parents of a man’s wife, however, they become relegated 
to the general group of wanei and mawanei. : 

The terms wa-en or wakain appear to be used to speak of distant relations, and 
could possibly be translated as ‘‘kinsman.”’ Children of June: apply this term to 
each other, unless, owing to marriages some closer term is more applicable. 

Reverting to the brothers and sisters of parents, they respond with enyon or 
emwo according to sex—or enei—if edi, or Radi, etc., and with emoda if yudi or padi, 
etc. Note that the wife of an edi is addressed by a term similar to kadi, kami and 
karo, i.e. Raimi; similarly, the wife of a yudi is pwanet, similar to padi, pami and 
paro, and respond with enei and emoda respectively, as do kadi, etc., and padi, etc. 

Husbands of both padi and kadi, on the other hand, are both classified with 
father’s brothers as edi, etc. No reason is given, but it would appear to be more or 
less a courtesy title to persons with whom there is little social contact, at least, on 
account of their marriages. The yudi being the most important of a man’s relatives, 
it is natural that the husband of a padi (although the latter also responds with the 
term emoda, as does a yudt) is not classed with the yudz. 

Several points of interest arise from this system of nomenclature. There is no 
differentiation between elder and younger brother and sister, but as edi, yudi, kadi 
and padi, etc., their position in the family is defined. These terms, of course, extend 
to all nonei of a man’s father, etc. Beyond the immediate family, the particular 
terms of yudi, yumi and yuro, etc., are not so readily followed, and, while yudi is 
definitely used for the senior living person of that class, others become yumi, and 
emi only, if ‘‘ older’ (by inheritance through a senior line, not necessarily by age), 
and yuro and ero if “ younger” than parents. 

Note in the following paragraphs, for simplicity and clarity the primary terms, 
edi, yudi, etc., only are used, as that which applies to edi, etc., also applies to emi, 
ero, etc. 

A man gives the same respect to his edi as to his own father, and it would appear 
that this respect is also extended to edi by marriage. However, to the latter this 
may be said to begin and end with respect due to a senior generation, and edi by 
marriage would not think of giving orders. The yudi is treated more as an elder 
brother, with respect due to age, but more affection than subordination. Edi 
provide the discipline in youth, yudi the teaching. 

Edi, kadi and both parents are addressed by their names, and they in turn 
address their enyon and emwo by name. Yudi and padi are addressed as such, and 
they in turn address their emoda by title. 

Nonei and mannei are called by name, but /unei are generally addressed by the 
relationship term. 

The children of Junei, as well as a man’s own children, are given the more intimate 
term of enyonet and emwonei, against enyon, and emwo for children of nonei. The 
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children of mannei are treated very distinctly from all others, and it must be remem- 
bered that it is these children to whom a man owes special duties, as yudi, in the 
course of initiation, and marriage matters. 


The fact that children of lunes are grouped with a man’s own children points to 
a close intimacy between Junes, even more than between nones (outside the actual 
family). This may be further observed when it is realized that children of parallel 
cousins on the female side (i.e. mother’s sister’s son or daughter) may marry, those of 
cross cousins, although of different clans, may not do so. All cousins—nonei, 
mannes and lunei—are forbidden marriage. The term wa-en has been mentioned, 
and this appears to be the term used for children of /unez, but a shortage of such 
relationships which are not related more closely in some other way prevented complete 
proof. It will be seen when marriage is discussed that the permitted marriage is 
not common, for one good reason. 


~~ While the above distinction between cross and parallel cousins, and the extension 
of kinship terms to distant relatives is not uncommon, the elaboration of terms for 
various relatives by marriage is not so usual. 

I refer to the terms wnes and mokes, and also to the terms wanei and mawanei, 
when applied to wife’s relatives. I have attempted to find some reason for the fact 
that a man’s brother’s wife’s brother is called by the same term as the husband of a 
female /unei, and similarly with mawanei. There are too many marriages involved 
to consider that it is due to laws of marriage, but considering the variety of terms 
employed, it appears incongruous, unless there is some reason. Incidentally, there 
is a similarity between the term for wife, wonet, and these terms, but this may be 
accidental. 

As the terms for brother and sister are extended, so also are the various terms 
for similar relatives of a man’s wife, so that most of her relatives are classed by some 
term. 

The question of avoidance of awunei and wurinet and waru and botnet has been 
mentioned. This avoidance, however, does not prevent a younger brother from 
marrying the widow of his elder brother. While not a compulsory marriage, it is 
considered desirable, if an unmarried younger brother is available, in order that any 
children may be brought up in their father’s hamlet. Unless there are children, 
such marriages are not likely to occur. With waru and botnet, any use of the other’s 
name is forbidden, but apart from this close friendships occur (there is a “ joking 
relationship ’’). 

On the question of breaking the taboo on names, it may be noted that, should a 
man accidently name such a person, he must pay compensation to the offended party. 
Otherwise offence may be taken, especially with his wife’s relatives, for he implies, 
unless he shows it was unintentional, that he is no longer related by marriage (i.e. 
he has divorced his wife). In fact, should he desire to divorce her for sufficient 
reason according to custom, he may take this step deliberately, particularly if he 
considers there is some fault on the part of her relatives, as well as herself. 


i 
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mem- To name his brother’s wife may cause a family quarrel, as he may be accused of 
n the coveting her. He is not even permitted to address her if alone, although speech is 

permitted in company. They should not look directly at each other. To name his 
its to sister’s husband implies that they have not been properly married (e.g. insufficient 
ctual “payment”’ has been made). In all cases a small bead must be given in 
rallel compensation. 
ase of Of necessity, this forbidding of names extends to any other person, although 
1ONnes, not related, if of the same name as a taboo relative. Such persons may be called 
oned, by some alternative name. 
such As in several other areas, the yudi—i.e. mother’s brother—of a man is an 
plete important relation, as already remarked. He may obtain food at any time from his 
ge is yudi and pwanet, and borrow many things which his edi would refuse. At his 
initiation, his ywdt sponsors him. When he decides to marry, it is his yudt who make 
nsion the arrangements. 
for 
Counting. 
anes, The list of numerals is as follows: 1, opa; 2, yimona; 3,enu; 4,0; 5, meleio ; 
fact 6, no meleiyu ; 7, no melei eno ; 8, buyu; 9, buyu meleio ; 10, buyu meleiyu ; 11, buyu 
of a melei eno; 12, yuboyu; 13-15, yuboyu+suffixes as above; 16, yububoyo yuyubo. 
rived 
erms Land and Property. 
there A man inherits the personal assets of his father. Land belongs to the man who 
y be clears part of the communal-owned hunting land—i.e. the jungle—and is worked by 
him and his family. Permanent crops, such as coconut palms, sago palms and other 
erms perennials, are the property of the planter. Land which has been put into permanent 
some use appears to be owned by the head of the family, but on his death such land, and 
any crops thereon, become the joint property of his children, both his sons and such 
been daughters as may be unmarried at his death. This latter is an interesting point, 
from which caused some litigation between two groups. 
it is Owing to intermarriage between villages, certain land in Vanimo sub-district 
any was the property of a man of Hollandia. His family inherited it, and, in the course 
iren, of trading trips, used this as a camping site, and, in time, planted some coconut 
her’s palms. In due course these palms came into bearing, and a man of Wutong village, 
king married to one of the women of this family, took some of the nuts. Following an 
outcry on the part of the planters, he approached me to settle the trouble. General 
id a investigation of custom was made, and his right to take the nuts finally proved. 
ty. The position is that, although standing crops belong to the planter, when a 
lies, family group unite to plant, the men who do so plant on behalf of the whole family, 
(i.e. which, as daughters unmarried at the time of their father’s death have a joint interest 
ient in his land, includes such daughters. Furthermore, when a woman marries, she 
f he brings her husband the right to use the land. Actually, a married woman has no 
separate ownership from her husband, and, in effect, he becomes the owner of any 
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assets she may have possessed. Women who marry during their father’s lifetime 
do not inherit any rights to land or crops from him, but the custom appears a wise 
provision to care for women who have no husbands to provide for them. Incidentally, 
it is the duty of the male members of a family to provide for their unmarried sisters. 

The case raised was unusual for this reason. It is recognized that, should a man 
marry and go to reside in his wife’s village or hamlet, he has the right to work the 
land belonging to her family, and, owing to residence, his children would have a 
similar right. But, in this case, the woman had come to live in the man’s village, 
and, normally speaking, he would not find any call to use her group’s land. In this 
case, however, the particular land was several miles from either village, being between 
the land claimed by two other places. The elders of the villages decided that, as he 
was married to a woman of the land-owning and palm-planting family, and as she 
was single when her father died, he now had the right to use land and produce 
planted on the land for the family use. 

The above illustration refers to the rights over certain land, irrespective of 
domicile. Normally a man resides in his father’s hamlet and uses the land obtained 
from his father, or cut out of virgin bush by himself. However, cases occur, not 
infrequently, when a man resides in his mother’s hamlet. A widow may, on the 
death of her husband, return to her own family, in which case the children, on 
reaching maturity, have the right to return to their father’s hamlet or may continue 
to reside in their mother’s hamlet. In either case they have the right to the land of 
whichever family they live with. A man has a theoretical right to land of his father’s 
mother’s family, but as residence is expected and there is no normal reason why a 
man should move to the family’s part of the village, it is rarely practical. 

Although a man has the use of his wife’s land, as mentioned above, and a single 
woman has the right to produce from her family’s land, there is, normally, only a 
“ life interest.” A man’s right to use the land of his father descends to his son, but 
a woman’s child does not gain this right, except by residence. In other words, 
irrespective of a man’s place of residence, he has a definite right to his own family’s 
land, but, to use the land of his mother’s, or father’s mother’s, family normally 
demands residence. It is more a courtesy on the part of these families to their 
relation. 

So far as personal property is concerned, as his yudt is of his mother’s family he 
has the right to his canoes, etc., and possibly to his own crops, but this does not give 
him a claim over the land or crops of the family in general, but only to crops planted 
personally by the yudi, as distinct from plantings made by the family as a whole. 

Pigs, dogs and, latterly, poultry, are the individual property of the breeder and 
owner, and a man has some right of gift of such assets. He cannot give land away 
or transfer its ownership except as a joint owner with the other members of the 
family. As has been noted when arranging for purchase of land for use of a planter, 
there is an apparent duality of ownership. Sundry descendants of the original 
owner, who may, incidentally, belong to several clans or family groups, claim general 
ownership of the land as a whole, cleared or otherwise. Within this mass ownership, 
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however, smaller groups have the right of cultivation of cleared land, as distinct 
from the general hunting rights over the jungle land. Owing to marriage and 
residential rights (mother’s land, etc.), some members of such groups may not form 
portion of the larger group. 

Canoes are owned by one man, or a group of men, depending on the makers, 
and whether compensation has been paid to helpers, or the work has been done 
communally. 


General Culture. 


As has been already noted, the pith of the sago palm, suitably prepared, is the 
staple diet of these people. This is augmented by a little root food, and also by the 
leaves of various shrubs and trees. The bulk of the other food is provided by fish. 
As well as spear, line and hand fishing (in pools), the people use a particular root for 
stupefying fish in streams and enclosed waters. This root is also used in suicide. 

While on the matter of suicide, it may be noted that these people seem very 
susceptible to insults, and may kill themselves on small provocation. Sometime 
before I came in contact with them, an inquest was held on the body of a woman. 
It was said by the people that she had committed suicide by chewing the root 
mentioned, as she had been “‘ shamed,” having been accused, by another woman, of 
being a village prostitute. That the accusation was fairly correct was known, but 
it appears that the shame was not in “ being ” but in “ being accused of being.” 

Following allegations against a woman and man of adultery, the man attempted 
to hang himself, but the woman climbed a coconut palm and threatened to jump 
down. She took long enough over it, however, to give her husband an opportunity 
to arrive. In response to his pleas, she promised to come down if he promised to 
withdraw his accusations and forget the whole matter. As a wife is a useful adjunct 
in a household, she gained her point. But the village officials decided to report the 
case, and the woman contended at the police enquiry held that she had not attempted 
suicide, but had merely bluffed to gain her ends. 

The beaches along the Vanimo coast, except near Leitre, are steeply shelving and 
pebbly, so that difficulties are presented to the landing of a big canoe ; there being no 
suitable harbours except Angriff’s Haven should a storm arise it is necessary to run 
ashore for shelter. Asa result, the majority of canoes are small, of three or four men 
capacity, so that they may easily be pulled up the steep beaches to safety when 
necessary. Though small, these canoes are taken out to sea for many miles, hunting 
shark, turtle and deep-water fish. The people think nothing of running from headland 
to headland instead of skirting the shores of a bay as many others do. 

The basic design on the blades of canoe paddles in the various villages is similar, 
except for the leading clan of Wutong village, whose design is much more ornate 
and complicated. Similar figureheads adorn all canoes. 

The basis of the paddle design is a representative snake. These are placed in 
three lines, one down the centre and one on either side near the edge. In the small 
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paddles of children the centre design may be omitted. In each line is one or two of 
these “ snakes.”” They differ, however, in their relative positions ; the centre ones 
face each other, in some cases, both may face up, or down, etc., and similarly with 
the sides. Some also have a swelling just behind the head (although I know of 
no cobras or similar reptiles in the district). Some families have but three “‘ snakes,” 
one central and one on either side. By glancing at a paddle I have seen men tell 
just where, and by what family it was made. 

Canoes are built by a family, or clan, for one of its members. Houses are 
similarly erected. A man may also call upon his wife’s relatives to aid him. Should 
he do so, he must compensate them with certain small beads. His own people are 
provided with a feast, first, when the tree for the canoe is cut and shaped and dragged 
to the beach for hollowing out and rigging, and later, at the completion of the work, 
before the launching. The canoes are built with an outrigger and step a mast 
when required. The old men are employed in the binding of the outrigger to the 
canoe, and the fitting of the ‘‘ bed’ (the platform amidships for carrying goods), 

The young men do the hollowing out and preparation of the timber required. 
The sides of the hollowed log are raised by fitting planks on either side, lashed to the 
base, and pitched to be watertight. 

Houses are built on piles, and are pyramidal in shape, with a square base. The 
entrance is made from below, at the side of the house. There are no centre poles in 
these houses when completed, even in the men’s ceremonial house, which may stand 
twenty or thirty feet high. In erecting, a centre pole is raised, with a small stick 
lashed to the top. The leaning poles forming the sides are lashed to this stick. 
After all poles are in place they support each other and the lashings being cut away, 
the centre pole can be removed. 

Each small family group bunches together slightly apart from others, with the 
men’s ceremonial house fenced in, near the centre of the hamlet. The huts are fenced 
round to keep out pigs, but as young pigs and sows are allowed inside, and in fact 
kept inside, any sanitary object of the fence is rather lost. Around the space between 
floor and ground, firewood is stacked, leaving a central place where the children 
may play. 

Each married couple has a house or hut. The older male children sleep with the 
adult males in the men’s house ; unmarried daughters and uninitiated children sleep 
with their mother. A man may at times visit his wife, but seldom sleeps with her 
in the house. Sexual contact occurs in the bush, away from other members of the 
family, during gardening or hunting trips. 

Male “ clothing ” consists of a dried calabash, somewhat pear-shaped, about 
four inches long. A hole is made in the side, and it is kept on the penis by a packing 
of leaf. These calabashes are ornamented with “‘ poker ” work, done with a glowing 
piece of coconut shell broken so as to give a sharp point. This type of design is also 
made on the lime calabashes. 

Even though returned labourers have taken to wearing the ordinary waist cloth, 
or lavalava, those in the village who have followed the custom often wear the calabash 
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as well. The calabash is first put on after initiation, young children going naked. 
The uninitiated would have to go naked, and therefore the calabash becomes the 
sign of manhood. To abandon it, even though the calico lavalava be worn, seems to 
be a matter of shame, for they may be considered not yet men. Returned labourers, 
of course, do not concern themselves so much ; ridicule from other tribesmen would 
early in their work have been greater than any shame. 

The women make up for the scantiness of the male costume. They wear several 
thicknesses of prepared bark cloth, like a kilt or skirt, as well as a piece between the 
legs, under the skirt. This skirt reaches to just above the knees. An extra skirt 
is worn during menstruation, though with no particular difference except it may be 
slightly longer. A further piece of cloth is carried as a protection against the sun 
and worn like a cape over the head, especially when carrying a baby. When any 
carrying work or other heavy work is done, an old piece of cloth is worn over the rest, 
more or less acting as an apron. 


Social Grouping. 

As has already been shown, the people are divided into hamlets, sub-hamlets 
(which may be considered as clans) and family groups. Marriage within the family 
is forbidden and, generally speaking, the sub-hamlets are exogamous. Marriage 
does occur with other families in the hamlet. 


Other comments have been made under kinship and further remarks are made 
when dealing with the subject of marriage. I have stated that the “ sub-hamlets 
may be considered as clans.” However, I could discover no definite totem system 
in this community (which goes a long way to definitely identify the exogamous clan) 
and these apparent clans have a habit of subdividing. For example, according to 
the village history of Manimo, there is one family in each hamlet which is descended 
from a possible relative of Namung, yet intermarriage occurs between members of 
these various families. It can therefore only be said that clans, or parts of clans, 
who are dwelling together as a group, in one hamlet, are exogamous, but once a family 
transfers out of the hamlet the law of exogamy lapses after a few generations. 

Each hamlet group has two guardian spirits of its own, which are said to aid them 
in hunting and other matters. These should definitely mark the clan, even if one 
family resided outside the hamlet, but these spirits are apparently too sacred to be 
given names. Each sub-hamlet considers its own spirits to be different from those 
of other sub-hamlets, but fails to recognize that the spirits of a family group who have 
left the original hamlet must be the same as their own, owing to there being no 
distinctive names. 

This duality of spirits occurs in many other parts of the Sepik district, particularly 
along the Aitape coast, and some way inland. One spirit is the provider and the 
other the punisher, it would appear, but the matter was not investigated at Vanimo 
fully enough to be certain. 
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Birth. 

In this area no special house is provided for women at childbirth, as occurs in 
other parts of the district. The woman bears the child in her own hut, or sometimes 
in that of her mother, if living. She is attended by her female relatives and, when 
necessary, by her husband’s sisters. 

In the meantime the husband eats no food. During her labour he lies in another 
hut and aids his wife by simulating the sufferings and the act of childbirth himself, 
hoping by this means to give her an easier and speedier delivery. After the birth of 


the child he must be careful in his actions, as any excessive exertion on his part may 
be reflected in the condition of the child. 


After delivery, the child is bathed and wrapped in a bark cloth. This is often 
the only wash he gets for days. The placenta is carefully taken by some aged woman 
of the family of the mother and placed in a certain part of the bush, which is sacred 
land, and no man may go there. The men believe that, should they trespass on this 
part of the bush, certain spirits peculiar to women will cause all sorts of terrible 
things to happen to them—sickness and aches and pains will result. 

The placenta is carefully protected from fire and water. If subjected to heat, 
it is believed that the child will waste away and die. On the other hand, water 
coming in contact with the placenta will cause the child to swell up and finally die. 
My informants, being males, could give no further information as to the actual means 
of protection. 

The child is named after one of the paternal relatives ; if a boy, generally an 
edt or adei, should they be deceased. Names of living relatives are not usual, and 
I did not encounter any case of duplication of names among living members of a 
family. 

The naming is deferred until some time after the birth, and, at times, may not 
be done for several months. The parents first wait to be sure the child is strong and 
certain to live before recognizing it as a member of the community. 

Women are not segregated for any length of time after childbirth, merely 
resting for a few days, before again taking their place in the life of the community. 
Neither are they segregated during menstruation, merely wearing the extra apron 
already mentioned. During these periods the women may not smoke. I could 
glean no particular reason, nor any possible punishment, magical or otherwise, 
for neglect of this taboo. 


Marriage. 

As previously mentioned, children of parallel cousins are permitted to marry, 
although this is uncommon in practice. Marriage is by payment of a “ bride price,” 
which is contributed by members of a family, so that there is a material objection 
to any marriage within the extended family, for one good reason. Although in 
many parts of the Sepik district marriage is by exchange of sisters, or other female 
relatives, it is necessary on the Vanimo coast to provide certain beads. A man 
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with insufficient beads must borrow. Being limited in exchange, they are difficult 
to obtain, especially as they are not plentiful. A man may borrow such beads from 
his edi (father and father’s brothers) or nones (brother and parallel cousins), but not 
from his yudi (mother’s brothers) or /unez (cross cousins). Should a man marry off 
his daughter to the son of a parallel cousin (monet) there are no more beads available 
wherewith to obtain a wife for his son than if he had borrowed from his nonei instead 
of receiving from him for his daughter. Should she marry outside the family, he 
receives beads for her and can also borrow from his nones. 

It may therefore be seen that it is to a man’s advantage to marry his daughter 
out of the family, and I did not observe a single example extant of a marriage between 
children of parallel cousins. 

With the above exception, marriage within the family or clan or with any person 
to whom a term applied to relatives by blood is given is forbidden. 

Marriage by exchange creates many difficulties, as the second marriage to 
complete the exchange is not always the result of mutual liking as may be the case 
with the first marriage. Missionaries recognize this difficulty, and some wisely 
ascertain the views of all four parties—or, if the second pair are only children, the 
possible result should the second marriage not occur—before agreeing to perform a 
church wedding, which, it is impressed on the parties, is indissoluble. Otherwise, 
it may occur that, owing to the second marriage falling through, the first must be 
cancelled, even after several years. 

On the other hand, marriage by payment of a “ bride price ’’ appears to overcome 
these difficulties. A man is able to marry whom he desires without concern of any 
later marriage. However, in Vanimo coastal area the fact that special beads are the 
only means of obtaining a wife prevents some young men from marrying owing to a 
shortage of beads in his family. This can be rectified providing there are sufficient 
women who will marry, but a shortage of female relatives on his father’s side may 
cause financial difficulties. 

Incompatibility of the second couple under the system of exchange of women 
leads to both of these folk seeking solace away from their spouse with persons they 
would have preferred to marry, and adultery is not uncommon. With Vanimo folk 
adultery is practically unheard of, but as a result of young men being unable to obtain 
the necessary beads for a wife, prostitution occurs, although not openly admitted 
to as a common practice. 

Returning labourers to these villages who have married women from other 
places while away working are made ashamed by their own people for not marrying 
at home, and the women are ostracized. Often the men drift away from their 
wives, and the marriage not being in accordance with local custom, they may finally 
take a new wife. The imported wife has, in the past, been added to the line of 
“women for all men ”’ in the village as the only means of subsistence. As a result, 
for their own good, the administration dissuades women from accompanying foreign 
husbands home and rather advises the husband to settle in the woman’s village, 
where objection is seldom raised to the addition of an able-bodied male. 
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Vanimo people are strictly monogamous. A case actually arose where one 
headman took a second wife, discarding his aged first wife. His own sons drove 
him from the village and burned his house and possessions. He was forcéd to go 
and dwell on the “ no man’s land” between two villages, and was disowned by his 
family. 

According to an informant, courtship must be done quietly, and unmarried 
couples must not “‘ walk out ” in the village. Should a couple desire to marry, they 
make it their business to walk together one evening, in view of the woman’s brothers. 
Although these brothers possibly know the position, they pretend to be incensed. 

The woman’s brothers chase the man, while the woman runs off alone. Arrows 
are fired at his legs, and it is necessary for him to exercise some agility in dodging. 
As the dodging of blunt arrows, fired low at their legs, is a game of children, it is 
unusual for any hits to be made. The man escapes to his hamlet, and the brothers 
of the woman return home and report the occurrence. 


The following day the yudi of the woman (several of her mother’s brothers and 
other monet) visit the parents of the man and enter a formal protest. (The question 
appears to be, “‘ What are your son’s intentions ?’’) The parents enquire the number 
of large and small beads and shell rings given when the mother of the woman was 
found in similar circumstances. This information is provided, and an offer of an 
equivalent quantity is made. The man is not present at this interview. Arrange- 
ments for the giving of the woman are then made between the yudt of both parties. 

In the event of the protest not eventuating, for any reason, such as the absence 
of any nonei of the woman when required, the yudi of the man may approach the 
woman’s parents, or yudi, but the above is the normal practice. 

The following day—or as arranged between the yudi when the gifts are ready— 
the woman and her relations come to the man’s hamlet, she being decked out in new 
skirt, and suitably adorned with paints, etc. The yudi of the man formally present 
the woman’s parents with the “ bride price’ as a compensation for their loss. A 
small bead is also presented to each member of the woman’s family present. Finally, 
the woman is pushed forward. She makes some show of resistance, and acts shyly, 
but is finally taken by her intended husband and enters the house of his parents. 


As soon as possible, commencement is made on the building of a house. On its 
completion a dedicatory dance and feast is held by relatives of both parties. 


Death. 


Death, as in most of the Pacific islands, except when caused by some very 
obvious agency or senility, is often ascribed to sorcery, as may be most sicknesses. 
In fact I have found the very staunch adherent to sorcery belief blame sorcery for 
any accident causing death or injury. 

The spirits of the dead are believed to be located at various places near Manimo, 
according to the hamlet of the deceased. For example, the dead of Mundo go to a 
certain hill not far inland ; those of Pelaglhein go to the east side of Makiba Point. 
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These spirits, which must be distinguished from the two guardian spirits of each 
clan, offer no violence to the living, but may be seen, though not spoken with, on 
some occasions. No harm will come to a man who encounters them, even should he 
throw anything at them. However, there are also other dangerous spirits and, 
when travelling of a night, a lighted torch is always carried to keep these at a distance. 
The ghosts of the departed are spoken to by certain men in dreams, but never when 
awake. 

Under administrative influence, burial of the dead must be made in recognized 
cemeteries. Whether instructions of this nature are strictly adhered to should 
cemetery burial not have been the recognized custom is difficult to say. Among the 
Vanimo people, except at Wutong, it has been customary to bury a man in part of his 
own bush land. At Wutong village is a large rocky place full of holes and small 
caves, where formerly the dead were left. 

The grave of the deceased is prepared by his female relatives (chiefly mannet), 
and also the body for burial. In preparing for burial, the calabash penis-cover of 
a man is first removed and given to his wife if he is married, or his senior mannet 
if single. The calabash is worn on a string around the woman’s neck. 

The body is ornamented with paint and feathers, and then wrapped in a new 
piece of prepared bark cloth. It is then put in a crude coffin made from palm wood. 
The body is let lie for a half day. Should death occur in the early morning, burial 
takes place in the afternoon ; if later in the day, it occurs the following morning. 

At Warimo and Manimo the mannei and female Juneit carry the body to the 
graveside. At Wutong the men carry the body after it has been prepared by the 
women. The men at the former villages take the body from the women at the 
graveside and perform the actual burial. There is some ritual struggle at the taking 
over of the body. 

The wife and actual sister of the deceased remain at their houses while the burial 
takes place, and if it is a woman who is deceased, the husband does likewise. While 
the body is being carried to the grave, the women wail and cry, and after the burial 
the rest of the day is spent by relatives in ritual weeping. The term ritual is used 
advisedly, for while possibly the near kin of the deceased are actually overcome with 
grief, the normal mourner appears quite capable of leaving his weeping to deal with 
any outside occurrence—such as a visit—and behave quite normally, without any 
show of emotion. As soon as he is free to return to the mourning party the tears 
again fall readily. 

-The chief mourners—the wife and actual sisters of the deceased—remove all 
ornaments and place white markings of earth over either breast. The man’s calabash 
forms his widow’s sole ‘‘ ornament.”’ For from four to five weeks they remain apart 
from the community, during which time they may not wash nor take part in any 
communal activity. When grass has grown on the grave of the deceased, it is said 
that his spirit has found its way to the home of the dead, which is indicated by the 
grass. The mourners then wash and return into the community. Children mourn 
their parents, and husbands their wives, for a somewhat shorter period. 
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During the period of mourning all boiled sago, meat and fish are forbidden 
foods, and the mourner must obtain sustenance from such root foods as are available, 
wild fruits, coconuts, etc. 

The weapons of a man are shared between his sons, also his land, as already 
explained. The earthenware cooking pots of a woman are inherited by the wife of 
her son (shared if more than one) or, if there are no sons married, then by unmarried 
daughters. Married daughters have no claim whatever. 


After the mourning period is over, a woman is at liberty to remarry. A man’s 
younger brother may marry his widow should he still be single. However, unlike 
some places, where it is compulsory, should there be no child of the marriage, to 
provide an heir to the elder brother’s land, there is no compulsion, and such marriages 
usually only occur if there be children. The problem of an heir is not so important 
with these people, the land being more or less owned by the family or sub-hamlet, 
and reverting into the common pool on the death of a man without issue. On the 
other hand, it is considered useful to marry a widow to her husband’s younger brother, 
in order that the children by the first marriage be brought up in their father’s hamlet. 
Should the widow not remarry, she returns to her father’s hamlet, taking the children 
with her. My informants clearly understood the reason for the custom of permitting 
this marriage, and took pains to explain the need for the children to remain in their 
father’s hamlet. 

In actual fact it was found that widows who have reared a grown up family 
had not remarried, nor had they returned to their father’s hamlet. Their parents 
were most likely dead (considering the age of the widows) and, having dwelt with 
her husband’s people for many years, they were welcome to stay with them, or were 
cared for by married sons. 


Bead “‘ Money.” 


The beads below described have already been mentioned when discussing pay- 
ment of the “ bride price” at marriage. 

They look like crudely made glass beads, possibly brought in years ago by the 
Malays, and have probably replaced an earlier form of token. The large shell ring 
is still in use. Their origin is vague and no definite information on this score could 
be obtained. There does not appear to be any further influx of these beads and so, 
as losses no doubt occur, other tokens—possibly coins, in the long run—may finally 
be forced into use. Up to date, however, money is not acceptable for marriage. 

The beads are of two sizes, of about half and quarter inch diameter. Ten small 
beads equal one large bead, and two large beads equal one large shell ring. But, 
should a man accidentally break a ring owned by another, he must compensate him. 
with three large beads. ; 

It would appear that, when paying the “ bride price,” it is not necessary to give 
the exact tokens requested, as said to have been paid for the mother of the woman 
(just why a woman is of equal value as her mother, and why any variations in the 
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villages should occur in value is not known). But the equivalent must be given ; 
for example, a ring may be given in place of two large beads, etc. 

To give some idea of the purchasing power of these beads, I give below some 
of the general “ prices” for goods obtainable with them. It would be unwise to say 
that these beads are generally usable as ‘‘ money,”” however. Rather they are only 
applied for certain purposes, such as obtaining food for special festivals, or in pur- 
chasing a canoe already made. The latter is by way of refund to the original owner, 
who, as has been already noted, must present small beads to certain of those who 
aid in its making. 

A package of crude sago weighing between thirty and forty pounds is paid for 
by one small bead. A standing sago palm is worth one large bead. (Planters 
requiring food for their labour line pay around a pound for a standing palm.) A canoe 
may be obtained for three large beads. On the average, the “ bride price” is about 
three rings and four large beads, together with minor presents as mentioned. 

Comparing the trade price of standing sago palms—one pound—with the 
native price for food for a feast—one large bead—there is certainly a value attached 
to the beads. There is no rate of exchange, however ; the owners will not part with 
them for any coins offered. There are not enough now, I was informed, so no sample 
is available. 

From all information that could be gathered, the beads are used solely for 
marriage matters—“ bride price,” purchase of foods for festival, etc.—and for 
obtaining the two assets which may easily be recognized as of particular importance, 
houses and canoes. Should certain people give a festival for any purpose, the 
beads would be usable to obtain foods, but normal everyday requirements could not 
be obtained with them. Exchange of goods is needed for everyday needs. 

Compensation for offences against the person—adultery, rape and homicide— 
when the offending party’s death would merely aggravate the loss has also been made 
in beads, but all cases mentioned may be seen to be of special import, and are all 
compensations for a fairly big loss—even the sago palm. 


Inttiation. 


Very little information was gleaned of the ceremony of initiation of youths into 
manhood, but the story of the origin of the ornaments of the house was explained 
readily. 

At the age of puberty youths are initiated into the men’s house, and thereafter 
they sleep in this house instead of with their mother and sisters. They are taken 
from their parents and spend several days in the house and its surrounding fence 
is their boundary. During these days they must neither see, nor be seen by, the 
women or uninitiated children, although they are not forced to remain in the house 
itself all the time, but are allowed to exercise in the enclosure. 
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The period of segregation varies in different villages. At Wutong the hair is 
cut close to the skull and the youths must stay within the enclosure until it regains 
normal length. At Manimo, the hair is cut, but the initiates are only segregated 
for about two weeks. 

The youths are adorned with flowers, leaves, feathers and paint. It is during 
the course of their initiation that the calabash penis cover is first put on. As pre- 
viously stated, this is the sign of manhood. Of the ceremonial attached to this 
occasion I have no information. Circumcision does not appear to be a practice 
among these folk. 

The newly initiated young men take the lead at the next dance festival in the 
village, which is sexual in nature. The waist is adorned with a girdle made from the 
long bones of birds and animals. The dancers move in a circle, and do various 
figures and steps, chanting the while to the beat of small drums covered with snake 
or lizard skin at the end. By a body movement the calabash is made to strike with a 
sharp click against the girdle in time to the tempo of the dance. 

During initiation the young men are shown the large wooden drum or slit gong 
(known as mumona) and the bamboo flute (diwana), which are further dealt with 
below. 

The principal ornament of the men’s house is a large wooden drum, formed like 
a canoe with raised ends, or a wide-spreading pair of horns, greatly enlarged. At 
Leitre, where the house was inspected (by canoe, as it is built over the lagoon) this 
drum, or slit gong, was suspended from the roof, giving more sleeping room when 
not required for ceremonials. This is beaten at certain special times, but it also 
seems to be the place into which the dual spirits earlier mentioned are called by the 
flutes. 

Two spirits, as explained, belong to each clan, but whether the spirits of the 
men’s house are identical with the family guardians is difficult to say, as there is not 
a separate men’s house for each family, but only for each hamlet group. From 
general experience I am inclined to believe they are not. 

The bamboo flute and conch shell, both of which are widely prevalent in various 
communities, particularly the former for ceremonial, are blown to call the spirits. 
Necessary requests—in the form of dances, etc.—can then be ate 6 to ensure good 
harvests, rains, etc. 

Prior to a hunting trip, a man spends some time in the house. He chews ginger 
root, and spits the juice in the direction of the proposed game. This is said to ensure 
good hunting. 

According to history, or legend, the wooden drum or slit gong was first at 
Wutong, and these folk sent it to all places. (Legend has it, in fact, that Wutong 
was the origin of drums generally, it having been sent to all places, not only to 
villages of Vanimo coast alone.) It is distinct from the ordinary wooden drum of the 
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village used for calling in the people, and capable of a certain amount of message 
sending. 

The legend attached to the bamboo flute among the Vanimo people was given 
as follows : 

One Ihei went out to obtain some breadfruit. Climbing up he cut a large 
breadfruit off the branch. The breadfruit “cried out ” as it fell, after being hit by 
the cutting stick. The man, frightened, ran away. He returned, and collecting the 
breadfruit, took it to the men’s house. Note that it was not the men’s spirit house, 
as this did not then exist. All the other men were away fishing at the river (stated 
to be the Tami River, just over the border of Hollandia). 

Ihei took the cry of the falling breadfruit as a supernatural occurrence, and 
sought for a similar sound. He tried the noise of various insects, the frogs, and so on. 
At last he blew in a piece of bamboo. The noise scared him and he again ran off, 
but returned when he found no harm came to him. 

Before the men returned he hid the breadfruit after having removed the outer 
prickly skin, leaving it clean and smooth. When the men returned, he told them to 
kill pigs, cassowaries and other game for a feast. All being prepared, he told them 
of his find, and offered it to the men. The bamboo flute was accepted and has since 
been used before fights, hunts and food harvests. The breadfruit and other foods 
were then cooked and a feast held. 

During extensive hunts the bamboo flute is taken into the bush and blown to 
help in the hunt. 

The first bamboo flute was cut at “ first fowl call” (i.e. in early morn). The 
name diwa is given, either to this time of the day or to the early bird itself, and so 
the bamboo flute was called diwana. I have not seen the Vanimo flute, but I am told 
that it is blown by two men, one at each end, which explains the varying note heard. 


Law. 


In dealing with the matter of the use of beads for certain purposes, compensation 
for rape and adultery has been mentioned. 

Murder within the family or clan is mourned, but little is done—a group is 
responsible for an act of a member and cannot benefit by compensation payment. 
To kill the killer only aggrevates the loss suffered. 

Within the hamlet payment is made in compensation, whether the homicide 
be accidental or deliberate. Within the village, as between hamlets, the relatives 
of the deceased can claim a life from the group of the offender, but as this may start 
a vendetta, payment is generally accepted, or the offender works for the group 
suffering the loss. 

Outside the village it depends whether the village of the offender supports the 
homicide. If not, he may be handed over, but generally it leads to a fight. 
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Continual transgressors against the customs of a group were merely told to quit 
the village and find a home elsewhere—they were outlawed, which generally meant 
they soon died or were killed by enemies. 

Rape seems to have been the only crime for which death was invariably 
demanded. This was meted out not by an individual nor by the offended family, 
but by the elders of the village. (In the case of a murder reprisal it was an individual 
matter.) Death was caused by twisting the head and so breaking the neck. To the 
uninitiated, death was ascribed to the work of spirits meting out the just punishment. 


K. H. THomas. 


quit 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. A. Capell, who has spent the past seven months in the eastern parts of 
Arnhem Land, Northern Territory, continuing his survey of Australian linguistics, 
is expected to arrive in Sydney by Christmas. He hopes to spend 1942 in Sydney 
preparing material for publication. 

Dr. Phyllis M. Kaberry has arrived at Yale University, in the United States, 
and is at present engaged in preparing her material collected in New Guinea for 
publication. 

Mr. R. H. Lester, of the Fiji Lands Commission, has been awarded the Diploma 
in Anthropology, University of Sydney. The article on “‘ Kava Drinking in Vitilevu, 
Fiji,” which appears in this and the next issue of Oceania, constituted part of Mr. 
Lester’s work for the diploma. The Fijian Administration is contributing towards 
the cost of publishing the thesis by paying for the illustrations. 


Mr. R. M. Berndt and his wife (née Catherine Webb) have just finished six months’ 
field work in social anthropology and linguistics amongst the aborigines gathered at 
Ooldea Soak, Nullarbor Plains, South Australia. Mrs. Berndt’s work was made 
possible by a grant from the Australian National Research Council ; and the Board 
of Anthropological Research of the University of Adelaide has helped the expedition 
in various ways. Both Mr. and Mrs. Berndt have done the preliminary work for 
the Diploma in Anthropology at the University of Sydney. 


Professor A. P. Elkin recently published a small book (80 pp.) on Our Opintons 
and the National Effort. This was based on a survey and analysis of opinions of 
individuals of the typical and various sections and ages of the community, in which 
the author was assisted by twenty observers, mostly graduates in anthropology. 
The results of the survey were sent in the first instance to the Commonwealth 
authorities. Amongst other things, the book shows the necessity for basing all 
appeals and calls to the nation on a knowledge of the various divisions of opinion 


and types of reaction which exist. (The book is obtainable from booksellers, price 
2s. 6d.) 
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REVIEWS 


“Die Anthropologischen Materialen von Dr. Georg Héltker’s Neuguinea-Expedition. 
von Otto Schlaginhaufen.” Bulletin der Schweizerischen Gesellschaft fiir 
Anthropologie und Ethnologie, 1939-40, pp. 13-15. 

This brief article is a list of the material collected by Dr. Héltker in his expedition 
made in 1936-37 to the north coast of the Mandated Territory of New Guinea. He 
gives a list of the tribes visited, with the populations in each case, totalling 1685 
members of twelve groups, both Melanesian and Papuan. He also—and apparently 
mainly—collected linguistic data. It is not, however, stated by the author what 
Dr. Héltker’s intentions are in regard to the publication of the material, but one 
may agree with him that good material from the area covered will be of considerable 
value when it is published. 


“Un Crocifisso del Rio Sepik (Nuova Guinea).”” By P. Giorgio Héltker, S.V.D. 
Annali Lateranensi, Vol. IV, 1940, pp. 199-2II. 

This paper is concerned with a crucifix of native work brought from Marienberg 
Mission on the Sepik River, Mandated Territory of New Guinea. Two illustrations 
of the work are given. The article begins with a general introduction on native 
craftsmanship, and the influence of European art upon it ; the author then proceeds 
to a description of the crucifix itself, and in a final section he gives a criticism of the 


artistic and esthetic style of the work. The point of interest is that though the aim 
of the work is obviously to reproduce a European work, the bulk of the details of the 
body are native ; but the author decides that the work as a whole “ as well in theme 
as in general form, stands in closer relation to the European model than to local 
schemes of art.” 
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